cubs  imj>erfectly  formed,  and  licked  them  into 
shaj)e ;  that  deer  lived  several  hundred  years  ;  that 
the  camelinn  derived  its  supiHirt  solely  front  the 
atmospheric  air.  These,  and  many  other  fancies, 
jinxeeiled  either  from  a  litenil  construction  of  the 
ntetaphorical  evpre.ssions,  or  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  economy  of  nature,  with  regard  to  the  laws 
by  which  animal  life  is  regulated.  “  There  are  iu» 
grotesques  in  nature.”  Such  errors  as  these  have 
long  since  been  exploded,  and  the  cau«>»‘  of  real 
knowledgi'  has  Ikhmi  therefon*  gn'atly  advanced,  bv 
the  subtitution  of  the  true  for  the  fabulous.  The 
p<tpular  interest  of  natural  hi.story  is  not  neces.strily 
reduceil  by  this  separation  j)f  f;u.’t  from  tiction  ;  for 
the  more  we  examine  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
more  shall  we  lie  sensible  of  the  real  wonders  whit  h 
they  pre.sent;  but  which,  however  e.xtraordinar\ 
they  may  apjiear,  are  never  inconsistent  with  the 
great  principles  of  oi^ini/iition,  and  are  never  cal¬ 
culated  to  present  any  exceptions  to  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  thatde.sign  by  which  every  living  thing 
is  formed  and  sustained. 

The  |»eculiar  jKiwers  of  the  hyena,  arising  out 
of  the  extraordinary  strength  of  his  jaws  ;uid  tef*th. 
atlmirably  tit  him  for  the  pur|»o.ses  which  he  serves 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  An  inhabitant  of  warm 
countries,  he  princijially  derives  his  sub.sistence,  in 
common  with  the  jackall  and  the  vulture,  from  those 
animal  remains,  which,  if  iinconsumod,  would 
proiluce  the  most  serious  inconvenience  All  the 
narratives  of  residents  in,  or  travellers  through. 
Southern  Africa,  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the.se 
facts.  Mr.  Pringle,  in  the  notes  of  his  Ephemer- 
rides,  .says,  “  There  are  several  species  of  the  vul¬ 
ture  in  South  Africa,  but  the  most  comnum  is  the 
large  light-colored  vultur  perenoptetm,  one  of  the 
sacred  birds  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  llie.se  fowls 
divide  with  the  hyenas  the  office  of  carrion-scav¬ 
engers;  and  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
di-scover  and  devour  every  deail  carcase  is  truly  sur¬ 
prising.  They  also  instinctively  follow  any  band 
of  hunters,  or  party  of  men  travelling,  especially  in 
solitary  places,  wheeling  in  circles  high  in  the  air, 
j  really  to  pounce  down  ujioii  any  game  that  may  be 
shot  and  not  instantly  secured,  or  the  carcase  of  any 
ox  or  other  animal  that  may  perish  on  the  road.  I 
have  seen  a  large  ox  so  dexterously  handled  hy  a 
flock  of  these  voniciou.s  fowls,  that  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours  not  a  morsel,  except  the  bones 
and  the  skin,  (which  they  had  contrived  to  (//.»in- 
carnate  almost  entire,)  remained  for  the  hyena.s. 
In  a  field  of  battle  in  South  Africa,  no  one  ever 
buries  the  dead  :  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  relieve 
the  living  of  that  trouble.  Even  the  bones,  except 


T  H  !•:  STRIPED 

There  are  several  species  of  Hyena.s,  the  dog-  ma; 
hyena,  the  sjxitted,  and  the  strijied  hyena.  The  (lib 
plate  repre.sents  one  of  the  last  mentioned  sjiecies.  pec 
The  average  height  of  the  striped  hyena  is  two  tell 
feet,  the  ordinary  length  of  the  body  about  three  kill 
feet.  Its  color  is  a  brownish  gray  with  transverse  the 
bands  of  dark  brow’n  on  the  body,  which  strijies  haj 
become  oblique  on  the  flank  and  the  legs.  The  ext 
hide  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of  hair;  the  fur,  or  for 
wool,  in  a  veiy  .small  ijuantity,  and  the  silky  hair,  l>el 
long,  .stiff,  and  not  very  thick,  excepting  on  the  its 
limbs,  w’here  the  hair  is  short  and  close,  and  on  the  ula 
muzzle,  which  is  quite  shaven,  a.s  well  as  the  exter-  fro 
nal  face  of  the  ears.  The  hair  ujion  the  line  of  the  chs 
back  is  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  on  any  ,  sp< 
other  part,  particularly  on  the  withers,  forming  a  in  i 
sort  of  mane,  extending  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  A  i 
to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  which  is  also  covered  poc 
with  long  hair.  wo 

The  striped  hyena  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  b^ypt,  wo 
Abysinia,  Nubia,  Syria  and  Persia.  This  species  !  w'a 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  by  .  pet 
Aristotle  with  much  correctness.  Pliny,  however,  hy( 
and  other  writers  on  natural  history,  have  left  u.s  the 
abundant  proofs  of  the  extent  of  human  credulity,  j  sut 
when  employed  upon  such  objects  as  ferocious  ani-  ani 
mals,  whose  habits  were  imperfectly  known,  and  res 
were  calculated  to  produce  terror  and  disgust.  The  eqt 
hyena  possesses  great  strength  in  the  neck  ;  and  ins 
for  this  reason,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers,  un 
believed  that  his  neck  consisted  of  one  bone,  with-  th< 
out  any  joint.  The  ancients  considered  also,  as  th< 
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a  few  of  the  less  manageable  |*art8,  find  a  sepulchre 
in  the  voracious  maw  of  the  hyena.”  Mr.  Bur- 
chell,  speaking  of  the  office  of  vultures  in  hot 
regions,  says,  “Vultures  have  been  ordained  evi¬ 
dently  to  perform  very  necessary  and  useful  duties 
on  the  globe;  as,  indeed,  has  every  other  animated 
being,  however  purblind  we  may  be  in  our  views 
of  their  utility  ;  and  we  might  almost  venture  to 
declare  that  those  duties  are  the  final  cause  of  their 
existence.  To  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  thesr*  bird-*,  it  need  not  Ik?  remarked  ] 
how  perfectly  the  formation  of  a  vulture  i.s  adapted 
to  that  share  in  the  daily  business  of  the  glolie 
which  has  lK*en  allotted  toil — that  of  clearing  away 
putrid  or  putre.scent  animal  matter,  which  might 
otherwise?  taint  the  air  and  produce  infectious  dis¬ 
ease.”  The  vulture  is  enabled  to  |Mirfonn  these 
dutie.s,  in  countries  of  great  extent  and  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  population,  princijially  from  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  sig/U-  The  wonderful  extent  of  vision 
of  this  bird’s  eye  is  shown  in  the  following  instance : 
“  In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  Baber,  and  .several  other 
gentlemen,  were  on  a  hunting  party,  in  the  island 
of  CoHsimbu/ar,  in  Bengal,  alniut  fifteen  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Murshedabad.  They  killed  a  wild 
hog  of  uncommon  size,  and  left  it  on  the  ground 
near  the  lent.  An  hour  after,  walking  near  the 
spot  where  it  lay,  the  sky  jK*rfectly  clear,  a  dark 
spot  in  the  air  at  a  great  distance  attracted  their 
attention.  It  appeared  to  increa.se  in  size,  and  move 
directly  toward  them  :  as  it  advanced,  it  proved  to 
be  a  vulture  flying  in  a  direct  line  to  the  de:ul  hog. 
In  an  hour  seventy  others  emne  lu  all  ilirertioiis, 
which  induced  Mr.  BalK'r  to  remark,  this  cannot 
be  .smell.”  The  faculty  of  smell  of  the  hya*na 
conducts  him  as  certainly  to  his  fiHKl  as  the  sight 
of  the  vulture.  Major  Dcuiham  tells  us  in  his.lour- 
nal,  “  the  hyenas  came  so  close  to  the  tents  Ia.st 
night,  that  a  camel,  which  lay  about  a  hundred 
■  yards  from  the  enclosun*,  was  found  nearly  half 
eaten.  A  lion  first  made  a  meal  on  the  jioor  ani¬ 
mal,  when  the  hyenas  came  down  ujion  what  he 
had  left.”  Mr.  Burchell  .says,  “A  new  .sjiecie.s  of 
antelo|K‘,  which  had  lieen  shot  late  on  the  preceding 
evening,  was  fetched  home ;  but  during  the  night, 
the  hyenas  or  wolves  justhey  are  usually  called  by 
the  Boors  and  Hottentots,  hail  devoured  all  the  flesh, 
leaving  us  only  the  heail  and  the  hide.”  The, sc*, 
and  many  other  instances  which  we  might  selcvt, 
show  us  lliat  in  the.se*  n‘gions,  in  the  very  hour 
when  the  quailrujK'd  falls,  the  sharp  sighted  hye¬ 
nas  immediately  make  their  ap|M*ar.uice,  and  rush 
into  the  encampments  of  man  for  their  shaiv  of  the 
prey.  At  the  ('ajK*,  they  formerly  came  down  into 
the  town  unmolested  by  the  inhabitants,  to  clear  the 
shambles  of  their  refuse.  The  common  notion  that 
they  tear  newly  buried  kslies  out  of  graves  is  not 
inconsistent  with  their  extraordinary  voracity,  and 
the  peculiiu  strength  of  their  claws.  It  is  well 
ascertained,  that  hyenas  devour  the  dead  carcases 
of  their  own  sjiecies. 

But  the  depredations  of  the  hyena  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  remains  of  the  deatl.  There  arc*  jierioils 
when  they  iH'come  bold  from  extreme  hungc*r,  ;uid 
Will  carry  off  very  large  animals,  and  even  human 
beings  with  the  inivst  daring  fercKity.  Major  Den¬ 
ham  says,  “  at  this  seasem  of  the  year,"  (August,) 
“  there  are  other  reasons,  k'side  the  falls  of  rain, 
which  induce  jieople  to  lemain  in  their  haldtutions. 
When  the  great  lake  overflows  the  immense  district 


which,  in  the  dry  season,  affords  cover  and  food, 
by  its  coarse  grass  and  jungle,  to  the  numerous 
savage  animals  with  which  Bornou  abounds,  they 
are  driven  from  these  wilds,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
standing  corn,  and  sometimes  in  the  immediate 
neighborhocxl  of  towns.  Elephants  had  alreaily 
lieen  seen  at  Dowergoo,  scarcely  six  miles  from 
Kouka ;  and  a  female  slave,  while  she  was  return¬ 
ing  home,  from  weeding  the  corn,  to  Kowa,  not 
more  than  ten  miles  distant,  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  lioness.  The  hyenas,  which  are  everywhere  in 
legions,  grew  now  so  extremely  ravenous,  that  a 
good  large  village,  where  I  sometimes  procured  a 
draught  of  sour  milk  on  my  duck-shooting  excur¬ 
sions,  hail  been  attacked  the  night  before  my  last 
visit,  the  town  absolutely  carried  by  .storm,  not¬ 
withstanding  defences  nearly  six  feet  high  of 
branches  of  the  prickly  tulloh,  and  two  donkies, 
who.se  flesh  these  animals  are  particularly  fond  of, 
carried  off,  in  sjnte  of  the  efforts  of  the  jieople.  We 
constantly  heard  them  close  to  the  walls  of  our 
own  town  at  nights;  and  on  a  gate  being  left  partly 
ojien,  they  would  enter  and  carry  off  any  unfortu¬ 
nate  animal  that  they  could  find  in  the  streets.” 

With  this  strong  desire  for  frxKl,  approaching  to 
the  fioldness  of  the  most  desperate  craving,  the 
hyena,  although  generally  fearful  of  the  presence 
of  man,  is  an  object  of  natural  terror  to  the  African 
traveller.  Bruce  relates,  that  one  night  in  Maibsha, 
in  Abyssinia,  he  heard  a  noise  in  his  tent ;  and 
getting  up  from  hi.s  bed,  saw  two  large  blue  eyes 
glaring  u|M)n  him.  It  was  a  jiowerful  hyena,  w'ho 
hail  been  attracted  to  the  tent  by  a  quantity  of  can¬ 
dles,  which  he  had  seized  upon,  and  was  bearing 
off  in  his  mouth.  He  Inul  a  desjierate  encounter 
with  the  kiLst,  hut  succeeded  in  killing  him.  In 
the  neigborh(X>d  of  the  ruins  of  those  cities  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
were  the  aliwdes  of  wealth  and  splendor,  and  wit- 
nes.sed  the  jiower  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Cjesars,  the 
hyena  is  a  constant  resident,  and  increases  the  sen.se 
of  deflation  by  the  gliKiminess  of  his  habits.  At 
Ptolemeta,  where  there  are  many  remains  of  former 
architectural  magnificence,  the  fountains  which 
were  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  population  are  now’  useless,  except  to  the 
wandering  Arab,  and  to  the  jackal  and  hyena,  who 
stray  among  these  ruins  after  sunset,  to  search  for 
water  at  the  deserted  reservoirs.  Seldom  does  the 
hyena  molest  the  traveller  in  these*  solitudes ;  but 
his  howl,  or  the  enciumter  of  his  fierce  and  sullen 
eye,  is  always  alarming,  (’aptain  Bt?echey  s.ays, 
“  although  we  had  very  frequently  been  disturbed 
by  hyenas,  we  iiever  found  that  familiarity  with 
their  howl,  or  their  pre.sence,  could  render  their 
near  approach  an  unimportant  occurrence  ;  and  the 
hand  w’ould  instinctively  find  its  w'ay  to  tlie  pistol, 
before  we  were  aware  of  the  action, whenever  either 
of  these  interruptions  obtruded  themselves  closely 
UjMin  us,  either  by  night  or  day.”  Such  encouii- 
tersai-e  generally  without  any  fatal  results,  if  the 
man  does  not  commence  the  attack ;  the  hyiena  sets 
up  a  howl,  and  doggedly  walks  away,  with  his 
(K'culiar  limping  motion,  w’hich  gives  him  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  lameness :  but  when  he  is  atUu’ked,  his 
resistance  is  as  fierce  as  it  is  ob.stinatc. 

'Pke  hyena  has  always  been  an  object  of  aversion 
to  mankind ;  and  this  feeling  has  been  kept  up,  not 
only  by  the  showman’s  stories  of  “  that  cruel  and 
untaineable  beast,  that  never  was  yet  tamed  by 


man,”  but  by  writers  of  natural  history,  from  tin* 
days  of  Pliny  to  those  of  Goldsmith.  The  lattt?r 
pleasant  compiler  tells  us,  “  no  words  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  animal’s  figure,  delunrutv 
and  fierceness.  More  savage  and  untameablc  than 
any  other  quadruped,  it  seems  to  Ik*  for  ever  in  a 
state  of  rage  or  rapacity.”  With  regard  to  it>i  d,.. 
formity,  w’e  are  rather  of  opinion  with  Sir  Tlmina' 
Brown,  that  “  there  is  a  general  beauty  in  the  work- 
of  Gcxl;  and  therefore  no  deformity  in  anv  kind  oi 
sjK?cies  of  creature  what.soever and,  with  Inin 
we  “cannot  tell  hy  what  logic  we  call  :i  toad,;, 
bear,  or  an  elephant  ugly,  they  king  created  in  thuv 
outw’ard  shapes  and  figures  which  best  expre-. 
those  actions  of  their  inward  forms."  That  th 
hyena  can  be  tamed,  and  most  completely  an! 
extensively  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  •*  Th- 
cadaverous  croenta,"  (the  sjiotted  hyena.)  si\. 
Barrow,  in  his  Travels  in  South  Africa,  “  ha>  la'.eK 
lieen  domesticated  in  the  Snewbeig,  where  it  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  liest  of  hunters  after  gaiiit* 
and  as  faithful  and  diligent  as  any  of  the  coninio'. 
sorts  of  domestic  dogs.”  B.'shop  Heber  saw  a  gen. 
theman  in  India,  Mr.  Traill,  who  had  a  hyena  i  : 
several  years,  which  followed  him  about  like  a  div. 
and  fawned  on  those  with  whom  he  wasacquainieii 
and  the  Bishop  mentions  this  as  ;in  in.s!;ii,ie  m 
“  how  much  the  poor  hyena  is  wronged,  when  L-- 
is  described  as  untameable.”  M.  K.  Cuvier  notiiv. 
an  animal  of  tliis  species  that  hail  lieen  taken  youn: 
at  the  Cape,  and  was  tamed  without  difficulty.  U,. 
keepers  hail  a  complete  command  over  his  afl’ectioib 
He  one  day  escaped  from  his  cage,  and  quietly 
walked  into  a  cottage,  where  he  was  retaken  with¬ 
out  offering  any  resistance.  And  yet  the  rage  o: 
this  animal  was  occasionally  very  great  when  .'*traii. 
gers  approached  it.  The  fact  is,  that  the  hyena 
e.xceedingly  impatient  of  confinement;  and  feel- a 
constant  irritation  at  the  constraint  which,  in  the 
den  of  a  menagerie,  is  jiut  ujion  his  natural  halni' 
An  individual  at  Exeter  Change,  .some  years  ag  . 
Wias  .so  tame,  as  to  be  allowed  to  walk  about  thr 
exhibition-room.  He  was  afterward  sold  to  a  p'r 
son,  who  pt?rmitted  him  to  go  out  with  him  ini. 
the  field.s,  led  by  a  string.  Alter  these  indiilgeiirt  -. 
he  became  the  property  of  a  travelling  showinaii, 
w’ho  kept  him  constantly  in  a  cage.  From  tliai 
time  his  ferocity  iKicame  quite  alarming;  he  won..; 
allow  no  stranger  to  approach  him ;  and  he  gnulu- 
ally  pined  away  and  died.  This  is  one,  out  of  ilif 
many  examples,  of  the  miseries  which  we  iidln” 
upon  iuiimals,  through  an  ignonuicc  of  their  n.itiiral 
habits :  iuid  the  same  ignorance  jierpctuates  ili  lu- 
sioiis,  which  even  men  of  talent,  like  Goldstidth. 
have  adopted ;  and  which  still,  in  the  imstuiin' 
before  us,  leads  many  to  say,  with  him,  “  thoiigli 
taken  ever  so  young,  the  hyena  cannot  Ik?  taincii ' 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  animal,  howcvi*: 
fierce,  is  incapable  of  being  subjected  toman.  -Mr 
Barrow  procured  in  Africa  a  yoiuig  leopanl,  which 
he  says  “  became  instantly  tame,  and  as  playful  a- 
the  domestic  kitten.”  He  adds,  “  most  beasts  oi 
prey,  if  taken  young,  may  almost  instantly  be  reii 
dered  tame.  The  fierce  lion,  or  the  tiger,  is  sooner 
reconciled  to  a  state  of  dome.stication  than  the  timul 
antelojK?.”  And  this  is  evidently  a  most  wise 
airangement  of  Providence,  in  order  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization,  with  the  dominion  which  man 
has  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  shall  not  neces.sa 
rily  exterminate  tlie  races  of  the  inferior  animals 
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The  fierce  bui&lo  of  the  African  plains,  by  an  inter¬ 
mixture  of  breeds,  and  by  training;,  becomes  the 
patient  ox  of  European  communities  ;  the  hyena 
assists  the  colonists  of  the  Cajie  in  the  business  (for 
to  them  it  is  a  bu.Hine.ss)  of  the  chase  ;  the  hunting 
leopard  renders  the  same  ser>'ice  to  the  natives  of 
Hindostan ;  and  the  Esquimaux  dog,  is,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  a  wolf  in  a  state  of  .servitude. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

“  The  gilts  of  Christian  charity 
Ar«  like  the  dews  of  heaven  ; 

And  twice  they  bless ;  the  hand  that  gives. 
And  those  to  whom  they’re  given. 

And  in  the  forest  d«e|>s  I  see 
That  rose  of  Eden  blow  ; 

And  round  the  desert  wilderness. 

The  streams  of  mercy  flow. 

Like  rivers  (lowing  to  the  sea. 

And  bright  as  ocean  foam, 

These  streams  refreshing  influence  bring. 
And  bear  the  wanderer  home.”  Yoc.ng. 

“He  that  acknowledges  a  superintending  Provi¬ 
dence,  will  never  want  a  providence  to  note,”  is  a 
truth  which  few,  except  infidels  and  deists,  are  dis- 
|X)sed  to  question  :  the  statement  is  as  interesting  as 
it  is  true.  Paul  found  it  so  on  many  occasions, 
and  never  more  so  than  on  the  preiient. 

The  venerable  settler,  bene.ath  whose  roof  he  had 
now  entered,  was  one  of  the  best  order.  He  wa.s 
about  .sixty  years  of  age,  and  hail  taken  up  hi.s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Africa  many  years  .since.  He  was  humane, 
generous,  and  well-informed.  His  cottage  was 
formed  for  comfort  and  use,  rather  than  for  display. 
Its  chief  material  was  clay,  thatched  with  a  kind  of 
reed,  and  furnished  with  a  few  stools,  a  table,  and 
some  kitchen  utensils.  His  family  consisted  of  six 
sons,  their  wives  and  children,  tf^ther  with  a 
daughter,  making  in  the  whole  about  twenty  |)er- 
sons.  His  stock  was  very  large,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  twelve  thou.sand  sheep  and  one  thousand 
oxen.  Everything  about  him  was  jxrfectly  patri¬ 
archal.  He  was  the  ruler,  the  father,  and  the  priest 
in  one  person. 

As  s<x)n  as  the  .alarm  which  the  appearance  of 
the  jtarty  had  occasioned  hail  subsided,  Paul  told 
the  story  of  their  melancholy  disasters,  and  craved 
the  assi.stance  of  the  benevolent  settler  for  those  of 
his  companions  who  hal  been  left  behind.  The 
cuunten.ance  of  the  gocnl  man  furnished  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  his  kind  heart  felt  as  lie  listened  to 
the  s.ail  tale.  His  face,  which  was  naturally  (Killid, 
became  at  intervals  of  a  crimson  hue.  These  emo¬ 
tions  appeared  as  the  natural  otlspring  of  sensibility, 
and  exhibited  in  glowing  colors  the  sterling  virtue 
of  the  man. 

He  at  once  directed  two  of  hi.s  .sons  to  harness 
eight  oxen  to  a  wagon,  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of 
the  unfortunate  fieople.  With  a  promptitude  which 
the  love  of  obedience  induced,  the  orders  were 
attended  to.  All  was  in  readiness  in  a  short  time, 
and  before  the  wagons  set  oil',  the  sons  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  travel  the  w’hole  of  the  night,  until  they  came 
up  with  the  party ;  and  by  the  time  the  conveyance 
was  out  of  sight,  Paul  and  his  friends  sat  down  to 
a  sheep,  which  had  been  killed  and  cooked  for  their 

*  Concluded  from  page  13b. 


refre.shment.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  journey  through  Call'ra- 
ria.  The  good  colonist  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  the  Tambochis  had  been  induced  to  sutler  them 
to  leave  their  country.  They  were,  he  said,  .such 
a  horrid  race,  Uiat  nothing  was  so  gratifying  to  their 
nature  as  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  The 
Boshismen,  he  also  obsen’ed,  were  so  numerous 
and  so  perpetually  on  the  look  out,  that  he  was 
amazed  at  their  travelling  with  luiy  degree  of  secu- 
nty;  but  when  he  considered  that  they  came 
through  a  part  of  Callraria  so  inle.sted  with  carni¬ 
vorous  animals,  that  people  could  never  travel  safely 
but  in  laige  jiarlies  and  well  armed,  he  declared 
their  being  then  in  his  house  apj>e;ued  to  him  a  kind 
I  of  miracle. 

'  Tlie  sequestered  mansion  of  the  worthy  old  man 
was  nearly  surrounded  by  trees,  on  which  were 
hung  to  dry  the  skins  of  lions,  tigers,  panthers, 
and  other  destructive  animals,  killed  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  own  habitation.  The  carcases  of  two  enor¬ 
mous  creatures  were  observed  lying  near  the  dex^r, 
i  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  recently  de¬ 
stroyed.  These  were  two  rhinoceroses  that  the 
farmer’s  sons  had  killed  but  the  day  before  with 
their  own  hands.  This  gave  rise  to  a  narrative  re- 
sjiecting  these  animals,  which  the  goo«l  man  related 
with  great  gravity,  and  which  apjieared  very  extra¬ 
ordinary'. 

“  Tlicse  creatures,”  said  the  farmer,  “  are  more 
savage,  and  infinitely  more  to  lie  dreaded,  than  any 
other  animal  of  the  deserts.  Even  the  lion,  when 
he  jierceives  the  rhinoceros,  will  fly  from  him  on 
the  instant.  I  luul,”  he  continued,  “  a  proof  of 
this  af)out  two  years  ago,  as  I  was  traversing  my 
lands  in  the  morning,  I  perceived  a  lion  enter  a 
thicket,  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  1  stood.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  I  ob¬ 
served  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  a  fourth  come  ; 
they  seemed  to  follow  one  another  at  their  leisure, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour,  Icounteil  nine  that  entered 
the  s;une  wixhI.  Never  having  .seen  so  m;uiy  of 
the  .same  species  together,  I  was  desirous  to  know 
the  event  of  their  meeting,  and  1  concealeil  myself 
for  the  purpose.  After  waiting  for  more  than  an 
hour  in  my  lurking  place,  without  either  seeing  any 
of  them,  or  hearing  any  noise  from  the  quarter 
where  they  l.ay,  I  bc‘gan  to  desjiair  of  h.aving  my 
curiosity  in  the  least  gratified.  At  length  I  pt*r- 
ceived  a  rhinoceros  of  tincommon  magnitude  ap¬ 
proach  the  wood.  For  about  five  minutes  he  .stoo«l 
motionless,  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  small  di.stance 
from  the  thicket,  then  tos.sed  up  his  nose,  and  at 
length  scented  the  animals  where  they  hay  con¬ 
cealed.  In  an  instant  I  saw  him  dart  into  the  wood, 
and  in  the  sjrace  of  about  five  minutes  afterwards, 
I  observeil  all  the  lions  scamper  away  in  different 
directions,  and  apparently  in  the  greatest  consterna¬ 
tion.  The  rhinoceros  beat  about  the  wood  in 
pursuit  of  his  enemies  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
not  finding  any,  he  broke  cover  at  last  and  appeared 
on  the  plain.  He  then  looked  around  him,  and 
enraged  at  his  disappointment,  began  tearing  up  the 
earth,  and  discovered  every  sign  of  madness  and 
des])eration.  I  remained  quietly  in  my  retreat  until 
the  animal  disappearetl,  and  then  returned  to  my 
.  house.” 

The  night  came  on,  and  Paul  and  his  a.ssociates 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sleeping  beneath  a  roof,  on 
several  clean  sacks,  which  were  spread  for  their 


accommodation.  At  breakfast  on  the  succeeding  . 
morning,  their  beneUietor  entertained  them  with  * 
some  very  interesting  obserx-ations  respecting  the  ^ 
country  where  he  resided,  and  of  the  hardships^, 
which  the  colonists  endured ;  as  well  as  with  some 
remarkable  anecdotes  of  their  hmiting  excursions 
and  their  attacks  by  wild  beasts. 

Bt'fore  they  had  finished  their  meal,  the  farmer 
di.spatched  messengers  to  his  neighboring  friends ; 
desiring  their  assistance  to  get  the  crew  to  the 
Cape.  Sieveral  of  them  came,  and  behaved  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  liberality.  They  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  such  as  were  desirous  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  country  until  they  were  {lerfectly  recov¬ 
ered,  .should  tie  accommodated  at  their  houses,  and 
as  they  travelled  once  in  every  year  to  the  Cape, 
they  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  conveying 
them  thither.  Paul  and  the  captain  thanked  them 
for  their  kindness,  but  declined  accepting  their  pro- 
pixsal,  a.s  their  intention  was  to  make  the  Cape  with 
I  every  jiossiable  exjiedition. 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  Hotten¬ 
tot,  who  ran  into  the  house,  and  exclaimed  with  I 
much  delight,  “  'I'/ie  u'ugou  is  m  sight  All 
flew  to  meet  it,  and  the  captain  hail  the  gratification 
of  seeing  twenty-three  of  his  unfortunate  crew  lay¬ 
ing  in  the  conveyance.  'Fhe  farmer’s  .sons  stated, 
that,  on  their  arrival  at  the  place  to  which  the  guides 
h:ui  din'cted  them,  they  found  those  they  brought 
near  a  wotmI,  |ieifectly  resigned  to  their  fate,  having 
given  up  all  hojies  of  relief.  The  preceding  day  .. 
thirteen  of  their  com))anions  had  sejiarated  from  » 
them,  but  where  they  hail  strayed,  not  one  of  them 
could  even  gue.ss  at.  These  jKX>r  fellows,  after  ,1' 
enduring  for  a  long  time  the  most  severe  miseries, 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  Ca|>e. 

They  were  now  forty-seven  in  number,  ;uid  as  ^ 
they  were  to  proceeil  in  wagons,  such  as  were 
afflicted  with  .sore  feet,  or  weak  through  hunger  and 
fatigue,  would  not  again  be  separated  from  their  * 
companions.  j 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  old  | 
farmer.  Hi.s  was  a  charity,  free  from  the  leaven  of 
hypocri.sy,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  motive  of  a  I 
sordid  character.  He  provided  the  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple  w’ith  a  wagon  and  two  sets  of  oxen,  each  set 
consisting  of  eight.  They  were  occa.«‘ionaJly  to 
relieve  each  other  ihi  the  way,  and  two  or  three 
Hottentot  servant.^  were  appointed  as  drivers,  and 
to  take  chargi;  of  the  relaying  cattle.  One  of  the 
old  man's  sons,  completely  armed,  was  likewise 
directed  to  attend  them,  and  the  wagon  was  stored 
with  provi.“ions  and  water,  sufficient  to  serve  them 
until  tliey  arrived  at  the  next  settlement. 

4>n  taking  their  departure  on  the  fallowing  morn - 
ingfrom  the  farmer’s  hospitable  mansion,  each  party 
telt  aflected,  as  if  they  had  been  .sejiarating  from  old 
and  well-known  friends,  and  beneath  the  blessing 
of  the  good  man,  they  .set  forth  again  on  their  jour- 1 , 
ney.  The  guard  was  constantly  on  the  watch,  lest 
either  the  Boshismen  or  the  wild  animals  should 
dart  upon  them  uiiperccived.  About  eight  in  the  j-, 
evening,  however,  they  reached  the  second  farm  in 
perfect  safety.  The  distance  they  had  travelled 
was  about  thirty-five  miles  that  day ;  all  the  people 
were  found  in  e.xcellent  spirits. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  at  which  they  now  put 
up  was  like  their  first  host,  a  man  of  genuine  bene-  ; 
volence.  His  heart  was  enlarged  with  Christian 
s^-mpathy.  His  element  appeared  to  be  in  doing 


good.  Hin  cottage  indeed  wai<  poor,  but  all  he 
could  he  gave  with  cheerfulness.  A.s  soon  a.**  they 
approached  his  residence,  the  letter  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  was  produced  :  having  read  it  with  great  atten¬ 
tion,  he  said : 

“  My  friend  is  a  gcKsl  man ;  I  always  valued 
him ;  but  you  wanted  no  recommendation  to  my 
poor  services,  beyond  your  misfortunes,  (’orne  in,” 
he  continu<*d,  “  and  w’hat  f  h,ave,  share  with  me.” 

Paul  thanked  the  friendly  settler  for  himself  and 
his  com|iaruons,  and  enU’red  his  welcome  assylum, 
where  a  frugal  rejiast  was  srsm  set  liefore  them, 
and  of  which  they  js-irtook  with  a  gfKsl  a|t|*etite ; 
the  farmer  frequently  expmssing  his  n*gret,  that  the 
supply  was  not  lietter  and  more  abundant. 

fh'fort;  their  dejKirture  on  the  followi’ig  morning, 
the  farmer  generously  pn*sented  them  with  nine 
sheep;  again  his  r«*grets  were  sincerely  expressed 
that  his  means  were  so  limited  as  to  disable  him 
from  furnishing  them  with  any  hn'ail. 

“  We  live,”  said  the  kind  man,  “  the  year  round 
chiefly  an  mutton  and  game,  hut  seldom  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  loaf.” 

The  party  felt  great  disinclination  to  take  the 
sheep,  fearing  they  should  deprive  the  charitable 
giver  of  what  he  might  actually  need  ;  but  his 
benevolence  was  wide  and  deep  ;  he  was  aware  the 
needs  of  the  travellers  w’ere  greater  than  his  own, 
and  he  therefore  insisted  they  should  take  the  sheep 
with  them.  Being  s<i  pressed,  they  received  the 
present,  and  proceeded  on  their  jouniey. 

During  the  four  or  live  succeeding  days  they  tra¬ 
velled  from  house  to  house,  which  lay  about  lifteen 
or  sixteen  hours  distance  from  each  other,  at  all  of 
which  they  were  received  with  disinterested  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  in  no  single  instance  wa.s  there  an  ap¬ 
peal  matle  to  the  charities  of  the  settlers  without  a 
respond  of  the  most  interesting  kind  lieing  given. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  they  suffered 
considerably  from  want  of  bn*ad  and  water,  little  of 
either  being  obtainable  in  some  districts  through 
which  they  jiassed.  I'he  countries  were  of  the 
most  interesting  character  as  they  journeyed  on¬ 
ward,  lieing  pleasingly  alternated  by  hill  and  dale, 
and  frequently  the  most  romantic  prosjiecLs  cheered 
the  sight ;  vast  quantities  of  wolves  were  frequently 
seen  prowling  for  prey,  and  often  such  large  droves 
of  that  species  of  ileer  which  the  farmers  call  spring¬ 
bok,  that  one  flock  alone  could  not  contain  less 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  thousjinds.  Wlule  express¬ 
ing  their  astonishment  at  such  vast  quantities  being 
herded  together,  the  settlers  replied,  they  frequently 
saw  double  that  numlier  at  one  time,  and  often 
killed  three  at  a  single  shot ;  large  quantities  of 
guinea-fowl  likewise  were  nqieatedly  met  with, 
and  these,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  were  easily 
caught  by  the  fanners’  dogs. 

The  zebra,  or  wild  ass,  was  common  in  these 
advanced  colonies,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiully 
striped  were  repeaU‘dly  seen ;  at  other  times,  the 
party  were  diverted  by  beholding  the  majestic 
ostrich  weouring  across  the  wide  plains,  or  half  fly¬ 
ing  and  half  running,  jmssing,  with  the  fleetness  of 
the  wild  horse  of  the  dest'il,  over  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  So  abundantly  was  the  whole  country 
supplied  with  game,  that  out  of  the  nine  sheep  with 
which  their  friend  had  supplied  them,  they  hiul  only 
occasion  to  use  three  in  the  space  of  six  (lays. 

For  some  time  their  journey  had  been  rather  plea¬ 
sant  than  otherwise,  but  at  the  end  of  a  little  more 


than  a  week  it  changed,  and  an  occurrence  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  nature  occurred ;  as  if  Paul’s  perils  were  not 
yet  to  teminate,  he  was  once  again  exposed  to  such 
an  one  as  seemed  to  threaten  to  end  them  and  his 
life  together. 

At  the  close  of  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary 
fatigue,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  party  reached  a  spot  of  jieculiar  loveliness.  Its 
cool  and  sequestered  situation  apjieared  to  invite  the 
weary  travellers  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  they 
accordingly  halteil,  although  it  was  at  least  two 
hours  earlier  than  their  usual  time  of  stopping  ;  but 
as  their  conductors  were  aware  they  would  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  next  farm-house  before  midnight, 
at  the  fastest  rate  they  could  travel,  they  concluded 
their  pre.st*nt  determination  was  a  wi.se  one  to  iidopt. 

Nature  had  here  di.splayed  her  charms  with  a 
profusion  amounting  to  proiligality.  A  small  shrub¬ 
bery  of  lofty  trees  crowned  a  gentle  elevation  which 
were  so  planted  as  to  leave  s]iace  lietween  them 
for  lioth  men  and  cattle  to  rejnise,  while  their  thick 
leafy  heails  were  so  intermingled  as  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  canopy,  through  which  the  rays  of  a  perjien- 
dicular  sun  could  .scarcely  jienetrate  at  its  meridian 
striMigth.  At  the  foot  of  this  natural  mound,  a 
rivulet  of  large  dimension  ran  in  serjientine  form, 
sometimes  apjiearing  among  the  gra.ss  and  flowers, 
which  there  grew  plentifully,  and  then  was  lost  for 
a  short  distance  amid  a  quantity  of  reed  and  brake, 
which  flourished  in  gross  luxuriance. 

The  regent  of  day  yet  lingered  in  the  heavens,  as 
if  unwilling  to  leave  in  ghxim  so  sweet  a  sjKit;  at 
the  same  time,  a  soft  and  refreshing  breeze  c<K)led 
the  heated  atmosphere,  and  induced  several  birds  of 
handsome  plumage  to  sfiort  on  the  wing,  and  jday- 
ful  animals  to  Ixiund  over  the  extended  plains  with 
invigorated  life. 

Paul  felt  the  sjadl  of  the  moment,  and  captivated 
by  the  la'auty  of  the  scene  and  the  stillness  of  the 
place,  he  sauntered  from  his  coinjianions :  while 
they  were  resting  on  the  long  grass,  or  preparing 
for  their  night-fires,  he  continued  to  stroll  along  the 
bank  of  the  .stream,  meditating  on  the  past  and 
sjieculating  on  the  future.  Lost  in  a  revery  of 
pleasing  thought,  he  heard  not  his  name  called, 
until  it  hail  Iktii  shouted  at  least  half-a-dozen 
times,  and  then  as  if  aroused  from  a  pleasing  dream, 
he  turned  and  bidield  two  or  three  of  the  party  run¬ 
ning  with  breathless  ha.ste  toward  him,  who,  by 
various  gestures,  seemed  wishful  to  direct  hi.s  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  particular  point.  A  loud  rush  tlmong  the 
reeds  in  the  rivulet,  and  a  rejxirt  as  if  a  heavy  body 
had  fallen  into,  or  struck  the  water,  led  his  eye  to 
the  direction  to  which  his  friends  pointed.  In  ai> 
instant  he  understood  the  meaning  of  their  action, 
and  saw  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed;  but 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  discovered  his  jieril  too  late 
to  avoid  it :  a  young  crocodile  with  extended  jaws, 
was  making  toward  him,  and  had  already  come  so 
near  as  to  be  on  the  jmint  of  seizing  its  prey. 

This  was  a  moment  of  awful  feeling  ;  Paul  felt 
it  so,  and  springing  with  the  quickneas  of  thought 
on  one  side,  sought  refuge  in  flight ;  the  animal 
with  a  clumsey  movement  followed.  Tlie  turn 
which  Paul  providentially  made,  saved  him  ;  for 
had  he  continued  in  a  straight  line,  his  destruction 
would  have  lieen  inevitable,  as  the  onward  course 
of  these  animals  is  exceedingly  swift,  but  any  turn 
>  from  a  direct  line  is  made  by  them  with  incon- 
veuieuce. 


It  appeared  that  his  absence  had  been  noticed  by 
his  comfianions,  and  two  or  three  had  set  out  in 
search  of  him ;  fortunately,  they  had  taken  the 
right  direction,  and  as  they  neared  him,  perceived 
the  crocodile  making  rapid  approaches  to  where  he 
wa.s  walking,  and  liiul  not  their  loud  calls  roused 
him  from  his  thoughtful  mood,  and  their  subsequent 
aid  been  afforded  him,  he  would  have  fallen  a  jirey 
to  a  voracious  animal. 

The  a.s.sistance  of  his  frk'nds  came  rno.-t  oppm- 
tunely,  and  his  deliverance  w'u-s  wonderful.  With 
joyful  feelings  they  returned  with  him  to  their  rest¬ 
ing  spot,  and  having  recounted  what  had  taken 
place  to  the  party,  from  whom  the  mo.st  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  were  received  by  Paul,  they  .stretched 
theni-selves  before  their  fires,  and  .slept  soundly  and 
safely  until  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  again  jH'Ojied  above  the 
mountain.s  in  the  east,  they  yoked  the  oxen,  and 
once  more  set  forward  on  their  journey.  The  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  they  pa.ssed  displayed  at  every 
mile  a  new  and  improved  change  of  beauties.  The 
mountains  were  in  many  places  of  stuiiendou.s 
height,  and  the  valleys,  decorated  with  wood,  were 
astonishingly  fertile  in  vegetable  productions.  One 
of  the  mostextensive  of  these  valleys  took  them  no 
less  than  three  days  and  a  half  ill  passing.  It  is 
called  by  the  settlers  Long  Clull',  and  afibnls,  |ier- 
haps,  as  many  romantic  .scenes  as  can  Ik*  found  in 
any  sjxit  of  the  same  extent  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  hills,  for  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  run  par- 
alel  to  each  other.  The  lands  lietween  are  wonder¬ 
fully  rich,  and  produce  vast  quantities  of  a  plant 
similar  in  its  taste  and  smell  to  our  thyme.  On 
this  fragrant  herb  are  fed  immense  quantites  of 
sheeji  and  cattle,  who  devour  it  with  great  greedi¬ 
ness.  It  gives  the  mutton  a  flavor  so  like  oui 
venison,  that  an  epicure  might  be  deceived  by  the 
taste.  The  valleys  are  generally  level,  from  four 
to  eight  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  several  places 
intersected  with  rivulets,  on  the  borders  of  which 
are  frequently  jierceived  whole  groves  of  the 
aloe-tree. 

At  the  close  of  this  day  they  reached  the  settte- 
ment  of  an  old  blind  man.  He  hal  a  large  family, 
and  apjieared  to  j)os.sess  a  considerable  indepen¬ 
dence.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  the  story  of  the 
travellers,  than  the  sensitive  character  of  his  heart 
was  displayed — he  burst  into  tears.  It  was  an 
aflecting  sight  to  behold  the  tears  streaming  from 
the  eyes  of  the  good  old  man,  although  he  had  not 
had  the  jileasure  of  st*eing  those  in  whose  mournful 
history  he  took  so  great  an  interest.  He  at  once 
directed  that  a  glass  of  brandy  should  be  given  to 
each  of  the  party.  The  family  meal  was  next 
enlarged,  and  soon  prepared,  to  which  the  whole 
crew  was  invited  to  sit  down. 

“  1  am  delighted,”  said  the  old  man,  a.s  soon  jus 
supper  was  over,  “  with  your  escape  from  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Cartres  • 
let  us  celebrate  our  meeting  witli  a  song.” 

He  at  once  began,  and  sung,  with  the  voice  of  a 
Stentor,  a  national  ditty.  A  general  plaudit  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  then  the  kind-hearted  lienefactor  said, 

“  Now,  my  friends,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.” 

“  Name  it,”  replied  the  captain,  “  and  it  will 
cheerfully  be  attended  to.” 

“  It  is,  then,”  returned  the  old  man,  “  that  you 
all  sing  together.” 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  laughing  at  this  whim- 
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sical  request ;  but  it  was  thought  that  gcxxl-huinor 
at  such  a  moment  should  not  be  interrupted  ;  and  * 
at  once  Swedes,  Portuguese,  Dutchmen,  Lascars,  j 
and  Americans  set  to;  each  party  sung  in  their! 
several  languages,  and  with  all  their  |)Ower.  Such  i 
a  concert  was  never  heard  before  ;  but  the  merry  ' 
old  colonist  was  s<i  enterUiined  with  the  discordant  ! 
music,  that  he  netirly  fell  from  his  chair  in  a  tit  of 
laughter. 

Paul  was  provided  this  night  with  a  sheep’s  skin, 
on  which  he  rested  under  the  rtx>f  of  the  farmer’.s 
cottage,  as  was  also  the  captain  :  but  there  was  not 
room  for  all,  and  thei-efore  most  of  the  jioor  fellows 
were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  air.  similar  incon¬ 
venience  had  hap|)cned  so  frequently  since  they 
reached  the  colonies,  that  tliey  determined  to 
sepanite. 

On  the  following  inoining  they  put  their  resolu¬ 
tion  into  practice.  The  captain,  with  Paul  and  the 
chief  mate,  and  two  or  three  others,  who  were 
most  an.vious  to  be  of  their  party,  UH)k  one  road, 
and  the  others  pursued  another. 

The  country,  as  they  advanced,  incivtised  in  jxip- 
ulation,  and  the  farm-houses  were,  in  several 
jilaces,  not  more  than  two  hours  di.stance  from  each 
other.  Many  of  them  where  beautifully  .situated, 
and  the  lands  produced  grain,  tigs,  oranges,  and 
lemons,  in  abundance.  Vast  herds  of  deer,  and 
jKirtridges  out  of  number  were  seen,  while  immen.se 
tracts  of  lands  covered  with  aloe-trees  enriched  the 
scene. 

They  continued  to  make  their  way  toward  the 
Cajie,  over  a  mountainous  countrj' ;  but  the  valleys 
constantly  presented  farms  and  habitations,  where 
the  industry  of  the  husbandman  was  amply 
rewarded.  The  flocks  of  sheep  were  prcxligious ; 
but  the  cattle  were  not  so  numerous,  nor  in  such 
g(Kxl  condition,  as  those  seen  in  the  more  advanced 
colonies. 

At  length  they  reached  Zwellingdam,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Landorse-hou.se.  The  Landorse  is 
the  chief  man  of  the  place,  and  his  .settlement  con¬ 
sists  of  about  si.\teen  or  eighteen  hou.ses,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  delightful  country,  and  producing  grain, 
vegetables  for  culinary  purposes,  grapes,  and  fruits 
of  almost  every  de.scription. 

From  Zwellingdam  they  pushed  on  to  Stallen- 
Bush,  where  they  received  every  kind  of  ho.spitality 
from  the  benevolent  gentlemen  of  the  place.  Paul 
felt  an.vious  to  hasten  forward  to  the  Cape,  hoping 
to  obtain  a  vessel  there  by  which  he  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  England ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  remain 
longin'  at  the  latter  place,  but  bidding  adieu  to  his 
old  companions,  he  embraced  an  offer  which  was 
made  him,  and  journeyed  on. 

After  a  short  and  not  unpleasant  ride,  he  reached 
Cape  Town,  and  found,  to  his  great  joy,  ashipjast 
on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  England ;  and  still  more 
fortunately,  met  on  board  her  a  gentleman  who  was 
indebted  to  him  in  a  large  amount.  The  meeting 
was  pleasing  on  both  side.s,  and  in  this  vessel  Paul 
sailed,  with  animated  spirits,  for  the  land  of  his 
hirth,  and  which,  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  he 
reached  in  safety,  after  an  absence  of  something 
more  than  five  years. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  Paul’s  meeting  with 
his  mother,  and  brothers  and  si.sters  would  be  use¬ 
less:  it  was  delightful  in  the  extreme,  while  even 
those  who  had  almost  hunted  him  from  his  native 
village,  hailed  his  return  with  delight. 

• 


The  funds  Paul  had  sived  were  now  employed 
to  advantage,  and  in  a  short  time  sufficient  was  real¬ 
ized  to  enable  him  to  l(x*k  round  on  his  family  with 
comfort,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  of  this 
world’s  gixxls  as  sieved  to  meet  their  nuxlerate 
wants;  while  he  felt  it  his  honor  and  his  pride  to 
employ  that  with  which  a  kiiul  Providence  hiul 
blessed  his  endeavors,  in  administering  to  the  need, 
and  making  happy,  those  who  were  bound  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  affection,  as  well  as  of  nature. 

Paul’s  devotion  to  his  mother  remainrd  un- 
j  changi'd,  while  he  continued  to  consider  that  he 
j  owed  his  preservation  amid  many  and  great  dangers, 

I  and  his  present  comfort  and  enjoyment,  to  his 
i  mother's  blessing.  [thk  end  ok  pai  l  i  eruval. 

ItHE  old  max  AND  THE  VOIWO  MAX. 

nr  rAKk  BsnjAVix. 

The  old  man  trudges  along  the  road 
With  hifl  cane  to  help  him  walk  ; 

The  young  man  tri;)s  with  a  carele.ss  pace. 

And  he  stops  to  laugh  and  talk. 

“  Now,  old  man,  tell  me” — the  young  man  .says, 

“  Wast  ever  gay  and  strong — 

And  could’st  thou  ever  bound  like  me 
The  greenwood  ixuhs  along  ? 

•*  Was  thy  form,  bent  w  ith  a  weight  of  years 
And  a  burthen  of  woes  together. 

Erect  and  tall  as  a  forest-pine. 

Unharmed  by  the  wintry  weather  ? 

The  old  man  turns,  and  wearily  sighs — 

“  My  head  is  silvered  with  age. 

And  my  life  has  been  like  a  massive  book. 

And  I  read  its  final  page. 

“  And  there  is  a  lesson,  young  man,  lor  thee ; 

And  I  pray  thee  learn  it  well, 

.\nd  ponder  much  in  thy  lightsome  heart 
What  the  old  man  needs  mu.«t  tell. 

“  Remember  age  ;  ’tis  the  time  that  all 
Who  die  not  young  will  find; 

For  the  dearest  joys  of  our  sunny  prime 
Must  soon  be  left  behind. 

“  Would’st  thou  this  hour  should  be  thy  last  ? 

No  ?  learn  to  reverence  age. 

For  farther  wanders  each  step  of  life 
From  youth’s  eventful  stage. 

“  And  this  is  the  lesson  that  thou  must  learn — 
Though  Youth  be  in  its  bloom. 

Yet  Youth  is  treading,  as  well  as  Age, 

The  pathway  to  the  tomb  I” 

SINGULAR  FACTS. 

The  human  car  is  so  extremely  sensible,  that  it 
can  hear  a  sound  that  lasts  only  the  twenty-four 
thousandth  part  of  a  second. 

Deaf  persons  may  converse  together  through  rods 
of  wootl  held  between  the  teeth,  or  held  to  the 
throat  or  breast. 

In  water,  sound  passes  4708  feet  in  a  second ;  in 
air,  from  1130  to  1142. 

In  the  Arctic  regions,  persons  can  converse  at 
more  than  a  mile  distant,  when  the  thermometer  is 
below  zero. 

The  Romans  had  no  titles  of  honor.  Scipio  and 
Caesar  were  simply  so  called.  Titles  began  in  the 
court  of  Constantine. 

The  Elmperor  of  (Germany  first  took  the  title  of 
Maje.sty.  Kin^s,  till  the  1 5th  or  16th  century  were 
called  Highnese. 


T  A  L  E  S  OF  SHIP  W  R  F.  C  K . 

XVMBER  n. 

GRAND-KATHER  FELIX  TELLS  ABOl'T  THE  LOSS  OF 
THE  KE.NT  EAST  INDIAMAX. 

(nxineveiimg, Grandfather  Felix!  We  were  very' 
much  interesteil  with  the  account  you  gave  us  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Albion.  .Vs  we  came  along  we 
were  thinking  what  a  shirking  thing  it  would  be 
for  a  ship  to  take  fire  at  sea.  l\i  such  misfortunes 
ever  take  place,  ( h-andfather  Felix  ? 

Yes,  boys,  lhe\  do,  though  much  les.s  frequently 
than  one  woubl  e\|X'ct.  The  sailors  are  very 
careful,  and  aiv  prohibited  from  using  lights  after 
certain  houi'*i.  1  can  tell  you  about  the  loss  of  a 
large  F.ast  Indiaman,  which  caught  fire  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  was  completelv  dc-troyed 

Oh  !  do  let  us  hear  it. 

On  the  IHth  of  February,  1825,  the  Kent,  a  fine 
new  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Henry  Cobb, 
bound  for  Bengal  and  China,  left  the  Downs.  She 
had  on  board  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  forty, 
eight  men,  including  officers,  with  twenty  military 
officers,  thriH*  hundred  and  forty- four  soldiers,  forty- 
three  women,  and  .sixty-six  children,  belonging  to 
the  31.st  regiment,  :uid  twenty  private  jias.sengers ; 
making  in  all  six  hundeed  and  forty-one  jiersons. 

The  Kent  jirix-’ceded  prosperously  on  her  voyage 
until  the  night  of  the  28th  February,  when  her 
progress  was  arre.sted  by  a  violent  gale  from  the 
west,  which  gratlually  increased  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  So  violent  was  the  storm,  that  at 
every  lurch  the  main  chains  of  the  ve.ssel  were  con¬ 
siderably  under  water,  and  the  various  articles  of 
furniture  were  dashed  about  the  cabin  with  such 
noise  and  violence,  as  to  excite  the  livelie.st  appre- 
hension.s  of  danger. 

The  utmost  activity  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Kent  was  called  into  e.xercise,  and  everything 
was  done  in  order  to  secure  the  .safety  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  course  of  hi.s  duty,  one  of  the  officers  went 
into  the  hold,  accom|>anied  by  a  couple  of  sailors, 
in  order  to  see  that  all  was  fast.  They  carried  with 
them  a  patent  lantern,  and  seeing  that  the  lamp 
burned  dimly,  the  officer  took  the  precaution  to 
hand  it  up  to  the  deck  to  be  trimmed.  Having  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  of  the  spirit  casks  had  broken  loose 
from  its  fastenings,  he  sent  the  sailors  for  some 
billets  of  wood  to  secure  it ;  but  the  ship  in  their 
absence  having  made  a  heavy  lurch,  the  officer 
unfortunately  dropjied  the  lamp,  and  letting  g*  his 
hold  of  the  cask,  in  his  eagerness  to  recover  the 
lantern,  it  suddenly  stove,  and  the  spirits  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  flame,  the  whole  place  was 
instantly  in  a  blaze. 

S)  long  as  the  flames  apjieared  to  be  confined  to 
the  spot  where  the  fire  onginated,  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  wafer  casks,  hopes  were 
entertained  that  it  might  be  subdued  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  light  blue  vapor,  that  at  first  arose,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  volumes  of  thick  dingy  smoke,  which, 
speedily  ascending  through  all  the  four  hatchways, 
rolled  over  every  part  of  the  ship,  then  almost  all 
hope  of  .saving  the  vessel  was  abandoned.  ”  The 
flames  have  reached  the  cable  tier was  exclaimed 
by  .some  individuals ;  and  the  strong  pitchy  smell 
that  pervaded  the  deck,  soon  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  exclamation. 

In  these  awful  circumstances,  Captam  Cobb,  with 
an  ability  and  decision  of  character  that  seemed  to 
^nciease  with  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  resorted 
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to  th«  fearful  experiment  of  ordering  the  lower 
dec kt>  to  l)e  acuttlud,  and  the  lower  jiort-holes  of  the 
ven^l  to  l»e  njiened,  for  the  free  adminAion  n{  the 
waves. 

These  orders  were  s|»eeilily  executed,  but  not 
b«‘fore  several  of  the  unhappy  pasaengers  had  |>er- 
ished  from  suffocation.  i»o  dense  ainl  oppressive 
Was  the  smoke,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  any  iiers<in  could  remain  long  cn(*ugh  lielow 
deck  to  execute  the  captain’s  wishes,  hut  no  sooner 
were  they  jircomphshed,  tb.m  the  sea  rusiied  in 
With  extraonlinary  force,  carrying  before  it  the 
lanrest  thesis,  hulk-heads,  and  other  weighty  arti¬ 
cles.  The  imtnese  quantity  of  water  thus  intnMlu- 
ted,  h.'ul  the  efiect  of  cht'cking  the  fury  of  the  flames 
for  a  time,  hut  a  new  sourc«‘  of  dangt'r  suddenly 
ojiened  upon  them — the  ship  hocoming  water-log- 
g«‘d,  and  seemeil  in  diuiger  of  gtiing  down 

The  sc.ene  of  horror  that  now  presenU'd  itself 
almost  baffles  description.  The  up|H*r  deck  was 
coveretl  with  between  rttfO  and  7<M)  human  kungs, 
many  of  whom,  from  previous  sea-sickness,  were 
lotted,  on  the  first  alarm,  to  flee  fnwn  kdow,  in  a 
.state  of  ahNiluU*  nakedness,  and  wen*  now  running 
about  in  quest  of  husbands,  children,  or  |uirents. 
While  .some  were  stantling  in  silent  nrsignation,  or  I 
111  stupid  insensibility,  to  their  im|M;iuling  fati*, 
others  were  yielding  themselves  up  to  frantic  dis- 
pair.  iStime  on  tlieir  knees  wen^earnestly  imploring 
the  mercy  of  Him  whose  arm,  they  e.xclaimed,  was 
at  length  outstretched  to  .smite  them  ;  others  were 
to  Ik*  seen  liastily  cros.sing  themselves,  and  jKTform- 
ing  various  external  acts  n*quired  by  their  (Kirticu- 
lai  |N*rsuasion ;  while  a  nuinlier  of  the  older  and 
more  stout- heartt'd  soldiers  and  sailors  took  their 
s«‘ats  directly  over  the  jmwder  magazine,  hoping, 
as  they  stated,  that  by  means  of  the  explosion 
which  they  every  instant  ex|)ected,  a  speedier  ter¬ 
mination  miglit  he  put  to  their  sufferings. 

All  hojie  had  departeil,  and  the  employment  of 
the  diffi'rent  individuals  indicated  an  utter  desjiair  of 
re.scue.  One  was  to  be  se«*n  thoughtfully  removing 
a  lock  of  hair  from  his  writing-desk  to  his  bosom, 
and  another  officer,  procuring  j*ajK*r,  addressed  a 
short  communication  to  his  father,  which  he  after¬ 
ward  carefully  enclosed  in  a  Inittle,  in  the  hojie  that 
it  might  eventually  reach  its  destination,  and  relieve 
him  from  the  long  years  of  fruitless  anxiety  and 
susjien.se,  which  the  melancholy  fate  which  hung 
over  him  might  awaken.  At  this  ap{ialling  instant, 
when  all  hope  of  being  saved  was  taken  away,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  I'hompson,  the  fourth  mate,  to 
send  a  man  to  the  fore-top,  rather  with  the  anient 
wish  that  s«»me  friendly  s;iil  might  be*  descried  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,  than  with  any  exjK’rtation 
that  it  would  be  realized.  For  a  moment  the  sailor 
who  luscended  threw  his  eyes  around  the  horizon —  < 
a  momeirt  of  unutterable  susjiense — and  then, 
waving  his  hat,  exclaimed,  “A  sail,  on  the  lee 
bow  !*’  The  joyful  announcement  was  n*ceived 
with  heartfelt  thanksgivings,  and  an.swered  by  tliri'e 
loud  cheers  from  those  on  deck  ;  the  signals  of 
distress  were  instantly  hoisted,  minute-guns  fireil, 
and  endeavors  made,  under  three  topsails  and  fore¬ 
sail,  to  bear  down  upon  the  stranger,  which  proved 
to  lie  the  rambria,  a  small  brig  of  two  hundred  tons 
burthen,  commandeil  by  t'aptain  C  ook,  and  bound 
to  Vera  Truz,  having  on  board  twenty  or  thirty 
('‘ornish  miners,  and  some  agents  of  the  .\nglo- 
Mexican  comjiany. 


For  ten  or  fifteen  agonizing  minutes,  the  crew  of 
the  Kent  were  in  doubt  whether  the  brig  perceived 
their  signals,  or,  perceiving  them,  was  either  dis¬ 
posed  or  able  to  give  them  any  assistance.  From 
the  violence  of  the  gale,  as  they  afterwards  learned, 
tlie  report  of  the  guns  was  not  heard,  but  the  ascend¬ 
ing  volumes  of  smoke  from  the  shiji  sufficiently 
announced  the  dreadful  natim*  of  their  distress; 
and  after  a  short  period  of  the  greatest  susjiense, 
they  sjiw  the  brig  hoist  British  colors,  and  crowd 
all  sail  to  hasten  to  their  relief. 

^Vhile  the  vessel  was  approaching,  arrangements 
were  made  for  getting  out  the  boats,  .so  as  to  liave 
all  in  readiness  so  soon  as  she  came  withui  a  rea- 
.sonable  distance.  Before  hoisting  out  the  bo.at,  it 
was  filled  with  the  officers’  ladies  and  the  female 
liaxsengers,  and  as  many  of  the  soldiers’  wives  as 
it  could  siifely  carry.  I'hey  hurriedly  rap}ied  them- 
sidves  in  whatever  articles  of  clothing  they  could 
first  lay  their  hands  on  ;  and,  at  about  half  {last  two 
o’cliK-k,  a  most  mournful  proce.ssion  advanced  from 
the  after  cabins  to  the  starboard  cuddy-port,  from 
the  outside  of  which  the  cutter  was  susjiended.  Not 
a  sound  was  heard — not  a  syllable  was  uttered — 
even  tlie  infants  ceased  to  cry,  as  though  conscious 
of  the  uns{Kiken  angul.sh  that  was  rending  the  hearts 
of  their  ]Kirting  (Kirents;  nor  did  ought  occur  to 
break  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  scene,  save  in  one 
or  two  instances,  when  the  ladies  plaintively 
entreated  to  be  left  behind  with  their  husbands;  but 
h(‘ing  assured  that  every  mouient's  delay  might 
occasion  the  .sacrifice  of  life,  they  succc.ssively  suf¬ 
fered  themselves  to  lie  torn  from  the  tender  embrace ; 
and,  with  a  fortitude  which  never  fails  to  charac¬ 
terize  and  ailorn  their  sex  on  (Kcasions  of  over¬ 
whelming  trial,  where  placed,  without  a  murmur, 
in  the  boat,  which  was  immediately  lowered  into 
so  teinjiestuous  a  sea,  as  to  leave  them  only  to  hoiie 
against  hojK*,  that  it  should  live  in  it  a  single  mo¬ 
ment.  Twin*  the  cry  was  heard  from  those  on  the 
chaiirs  that  the  boat  was  swamping;  but  He  who 
enabled  the  ajKistle  Peter  to  walk  on  the  face  of 
the  deep,  was  graciou.sly  attending  to  the  silent, 
but  earne.st,  aspirations  of  those  on  board,  and  had 
decreed  its  safety. 

Although  every  precaution  was  taken  to  dimin- 
i.sh  the  danger  of  the  boat’s  descent — a  man  having 
been  .stationed  at  each  end,  with  an  axe,  ready  to 
cut  the  ropes,  in  case  of  any  difficulty  occurring  in 
unhooking  it  from  the  tackle  by  which  it  was  low¬ 
ered — yet  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  operation 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  of  iLs  precious 
cargo.  After  one  or  tw’o  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  to  place  the  little  frail  bark  fairly  ujxm 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  command  wa«  given  to 
unluKik:  the  stem  tackle  was  immediately  cleared, 
Ixit  the  rojies  at  the  bow  having  got  foul,  the  .sail¬ 
ors  there  found  it  impossible  to  obey  the  order.  In 
vain  was  the  axe  applied  to  the  entangled  tackle. 
The  moment  was  inconceivably  critical,  as  the  boat, 
necessarily  following  the  motions  of  the  ship,  was 
gradually  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  must  in  an¬ 
other  instant  have  lieen  hanging  jierjiendicularly  by 
the  bow,  and  its  helpless  passengers  precipitated 
into  the  sea.  had  not  a  wave  providentially  struck 
the  stem  and  lifted  it  up,  so  as  to  enable  the  sea¬ 
men  to  clear  the  tackle  ;  and  the  boat,  being  dex¬ 
terously  disentangled  from  the  ship,  was  soon  seen 
battling  with  the  billows  in  its  progress  to  the  brig 
— one  instant  like  a  speck  upon  their  siunjnit,  and 
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then  disappearing  for  several  seconds,  as  if  engulfed 
in  the  horrid  vale  between  them. 

The  Cambria  having  prudently  lain  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Kent,  lest  she  should  be  involveil  in 
her  explosion,  or  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  guns, 
which,  being  all  shotted,  afterward  went  off  as  they 
were  succe-ssively  reached  by  the  flames,  the  boat 
had  a  considerable  distance  to  row.  The  interval 
of  its  leaving  the  Kent,  and  its  arrival  at  the  side  of 
the  Cambria,  was  a  time  of  most  intense  interest ; 
at  length,  however,  it  reached  her  in  safety,  and  the 
inmates,  one  after  another  arrived  on  board. 

It  being  impossible  for  the  boats,  after  the  first 
trip  to  come  alongside  the  Kent,  a  plan  wa.s  adopted 
for  lowering  the  women  and  children  by  ropes  from 
the  stem,  by  tying  them  two-and-two  together. 
But  from  the  heaving  of  the  ship,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  dropping  them  at  the  instant  the  boat 
was  underneath,  many  of  the  jioor  creatures  were 
unavoidably  ]ilung(‘d  rejieatedly  under  water:  all 
the  women,  from  their  su|)crior  strength,  were  hap¬ 
pily  able  to  endure  this  rough  usage,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  several  children  fell  victims. 

Amid  the  conflicting  feelings  and  dis|Kisition.s 
manifested  by  the  numerous  actors  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  drama,  many  affecting  proofs  were  elicited  of 
jiarental  and  filial  affection,  or  of  disinterested 
friendship,  that  seemed  to  shed  a  momentary  halo 
around  the  gloomy  scene. 

Two  or  three  soldiers,  to  relieve  their  wives  of  a 
part  of  their  families,  sprang  into  the  water  with 
their  children,  and  jierished  in  their  endeavors  to 
save  them.  One  young  lady,  who  had  resolutely 
refused  to  leave  her  father,  whose  sense  of  duty 
kept  him  at  his  jiost,  wtis  very  near  falling  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  her  filial  devotion,  not  having  been  picked  uji 
by  those  in  the  boats  until  she  had  sunk  five  or  .six 
times.  Another  individual,  who  was  reduced  to  the 
frightful  alternative  of  losing  his  wife  or  his  child¬ 
ren,  ha.slily  decided  in  fav’or  of  his  duty  to  the 
former:  his  wdfe  accordingly  was  .saved,  and  four 
fine  children,  alas!  left  to  jierish.  One  fine  fellow, 
a  .soldier,  who  had  neither  wife  nor  child  of  his 
own,  but  who  evinced  the  greatest  solicitude  for 
the  safety  of  those  of  others,  insisted  on  having 
three  children  la.slied  to  him,  with  whom  he  plunged 
into  the  water ;  but  not  being  able  to  reach  the 
boat,  he  was  drawn  back  again  into  the  ship,  yet 
not  before  two  of  the  children  had  expired.  One 
man  fell  down  the  hatchway  into  the  flames.  But 
the  numerous  instances  of  individual  loss  and  suf¬ 
fering  were  not  confined  to  the  commencement  of 
the  perilous  voyage  between  the  two  vessels :  one 
man,  who  fell  between  the  boat  and  the  brig,  had 
his  head  literally  crusheil ;  while  some  were  lost  in 
their  attempts  to  ascend  the  sides  of  the  Cambria. 

As  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  fliunes 
were  now  slowly,  but  perceptibly,  extending,  the 
gallant  commanders  felt  increased  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  the  remainder  of  the  brave  men  under 
their  charge. 

To  facilitate  this  object  a  rope  was  suspended 
from  the  extremity  of  the  spanker-boom,  which 
projects  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  over  the  stern, 
and,  in  such  a  large  ship  as  the  Kent,  on  ordinary 
cx-casions  rests  nineteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
water.  In  onler  more  readily  to  reach  the  boats, 
and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  their  being  stove  by 
approaching  too  close  to  the  ves.sel,  the  men  were 
directed  to  proceed  along  the  boom  and  slide  down 


the  roiK.*.  But  from  the  great  swell  of  the  sea,  it 
was  iinjwssible  for  the  boats  to  retain  their  station 
tor  a  moment,  most  of  those  who  adopted  this 
course,  were  either  left  for  a  time  swinging  in  mid¬ 
air,  or  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  jterhaps  violently 
tlumracamst  the  Inxit  as  it  once  more  approached  to 
their  rescue. 

At  lengtlt,  wlien  nearly  every  jierson  wa.s  re¬ 
moved,  :md  when  those  only  remained  whom  fear 
h:ul  so  overcome  as  to  prevent  their  availing  them- 
f^dves  of  the  means  of  escape,  even  at  the  urgent 
request  of  those  in  the  boats.  Captain  Cobb  quitted 
the  ill-fated  vessel,  and  shortly  after,  the  boat  in 
which  he  was,  reached  the  C'ambria,  the  flames, 
which  had  spread  along  the  upper  deck  of  the  Kent, 
an'ended  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  masts 
and  rigging,  forming  one  general  conflagration,  and 
illuminating  the  heavens  to  an  immense  distance, 
until  the  masts,  one  by  one  successively,  fell  like 
stately  steeples  over  the  ship's  side.  At  last,  about 
halt  jiast  one  in  the  morning,  the  fire  communicated 
to  the  powder  magazine,  the  long-threatened  explo¬ 
sion  took  pl.ace,  and  the  fragments  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Kent  were  instantly  hurried,  like  so  many 
rockets,  hiirh  into  the  air. 

The  Cambria  now  made  all  sail  to  the  nearest 
jiort,  and,  though  the  violence  of  the  gale  continued, 
she  arrived  at  Falmouth  shortly  after  midnight  on 
the  .‘t  1  of  March,  where  her  unfortunate  crew  were 
!  wceived  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  their  wants  instantly  attended  to. 

Were  those  that  remained  on  board  the  Kent 
all  lost  ? 

No,  not  the  whole  of  them,  boy.s.  Wonderful  to 
relate,  the  flames  and  the  explosion  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  cit'w  of  another  ship,  named  the  Car¬ 
oline,  on  her  jiassage  from  Alexandria  to  Liverjiool, 
who  immediately  set  their  .sails  and  bore  down  ujKin 
the  wreck.  They  were  fortunately  in  time  to  save 
twelve  jiersons  whom  they  found  floating  about  on 
a  mast.  The  captain  of  the  Caroline,  with  the 
greatest  humanity,  remained  in  the  neighborhood 
all  night,  in  the  hojie  of  assi.sting  any  who  might 
have  taken  refuge  on  other  parts  of  the  wreck.  In 
the  morning  they  rescued  two  more  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  survivors,  being  all  that  they  could  discover, 
from  the  floating  ma.sses  of  wreck.  But  the  sky 
tieginning  to  assume  a  stormy  asjiect,  the  boat  which 
had  bt*en  sent  out  was  forced  to  n  turn  to  the  ship, 
which  once  more  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

Was  rum  the  cause  of  this  sad  di.saster  ? 

Yes,  my  Imys,  rum  diil  all  the  mischief. 

Then  we  will  have  no  rum  on  board  of  our  ship, 
when  we  are  men,  will  we,  John  for  it  is  of  no 
use,  father  siys. 

H  r  N  T  I  N  C  M  o  N  KEYS. 

No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  offers  such 
temptations  for  the  true  sportsman  a.s  India.  The 
quantity  of  game,  particularly  in  Bengal,  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  ideas  of  an  untravelled  Briton. 
The  sport  itself  is  considerably  more  majestic  and 
more  imjiosing.  The  wild  jieacock,  the  fiorikin, 
the  bl.ack  cock  of  India,  are  incomparably  })eyond 
the  puny  game  of  the  West.  The  traveller,  who 
has  hunted  the  tiger,  the  lion,  and  the  wild  boar, 
may  almost  venture  to  look  down  on  fox-hunting 
as  a  childish  amusement.  The  very  dangers  which 
environ  the  eastern  chase  give  it  an  excitement  as 


.superior  to  that  of  Grcat  Britain,  as  the  fo.x-hunt 
boasts  over  the  capture  of  a  tame  cat,  or  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  harmless  rabbit.  Remember  I  am  an 
Indian  ;  I  speak  as  an  Indian  ;  I  write  as  an  Indian. 
Were  I  an  Apjierly  or  Nimrod,  I  might  then  view 
the  subject  in  a  diflei-ent  light. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  in  the  F«i.'>t  seems 
alive.  A  thqjisand  species  of  birds  unknown  in 
Euroiie-  -a  thousand  diflerent  kinds  of  animals, 
omitted  by  some  of  our  best  zoologists— a  thousand 
venomous,  but  beautiful  reptiles,  vivify  the  scene. 

With  a  gun  over  the  shoulder,  a  host  of  objects, 
besides  those  which  are  styled  “  legitimate  game," 
offer  themselves  to  tempt  a  shot,  (not  that  I  ever  had 
the  craving  desire  which  some  men  feel  merely  to 
kill  and  destroy,  for  the  sake  of  wanton  cruelty,) 
from  their  gay  plumage  and  curious  form. 

1  was  strolling  through  a  w(xxl  “  high  up  the 
country,”  with  my  manton  on  my  shoulder,  my 
thoughts  all  centered  in  Eurojie,  when  I  heard  a 
curious  noi.se  in  a  tree  almost  immediately  above 
me.  I  looked  up  and  found  that  the  sounds  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  white  monkey,  who  skipjHul  from 
branch  to  branch,  chattering  away  with  delight  at 
beholding  a  “  fellow -creature  of  a  larger  growth,” 
for  so  he  decidedly  seemed  to  consider  me.  For  a 
few  moments  1  ttxik  no  notice  of  his  antics,  and 
walked  quietly  along,  till  suddenly  a  large  branch 
fell  at  my  feet,  narrowly  escaping  my  heiul.  I  again 
paused,  and  found  that  the  missile  had  been  drop- 
jK*d  by  my  talkative.  Without  consideration  I 
instantly  turned  round  and  fired  at  him. 

The  rejHut  had  scarcely  sounded,  when  I  heard 
the  most  piercing,  the  most  distressing  cry  that  ever 
reached  my  ears.  The  agonized  shriek  of  a  young 
infant  hurst  from  the  little  creature  whom  I  hail 
wounded.  It  was  within  thirty  paces  of  me.  I 
could  see  the  wretched  animal,  already  stained  with 
bhxxl,  ])oint  to  its  wound,  and  again  hear  its  dread¬ 
ful  miKin.  The  last  agony  of  a  hare  is  harrowing 
to  a  tyro,  and  1  have  seen  a  young  sportsman  turn 
{lale  on  hearing  it.  The  present  cry  was,  however, 
more  distressing.  I  turned  round,  and  endeavored 
to  hurry  away.  This,  however,  I  found  no  easy 
task ;  for,  as  1  moveil  forward,  the  unhappy  creature 
followed  me,  springing  as  well  as  it  could  from 
iHiugh  to  liough,  uttering  a  low  wailing  moan,  and 
jKiinting  at  the  same  time  at  the  spot  whence  the 
blood  trickled.  Then  regarding  me  .stealily  but 
mournfully  in  the  face,  it  seemed  to  repriiach  me 
with  my  wanton  cruelty.  .Again  I  hastened  on, 
but  still  it  pursued  me.  When  I  stopjied,  it  stop- 
jied ;  when  I  attempted  to  go  forward,  it  accomjia- 
nied  me.  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
did  I  feel  so  much  for  a  dumb  animal ;  never  did  I 
so  keenly  rejicut  an  act  of  uncalled-for  barbarity. 

Determined  not  to  allow  the  poor  monkey  thus 
to  linger  in  torture,  and  at  once  to  end  the  annoying 
scene,  I  suddenly  came  to  a  halt,  and  lowering  my 
gun,  which  was  only  single  barreled,  I  was  about 
to  re-loail  it  for  the  purpose  of  dispatching  the 
maimed  creature,  when  springing  from  the  tree,  it 
ran  to  within  almut  half  a  dozen  paces  of  me  and  began 
to  cry  so  piteously,  and  roll  itself  in  agony,  occa¬ 
sionally  picking  up  earth,  with  which  it  attempted 
to  stanch  the  blocxl  by  stuffing  it  into  the  wound, 
that,  in  spite  of  my  resolution,  when  I  fired,  I  was 
so  nervous  I  almost  missed  my  aim,  inflicting  an¬ 
other  wound  which  broke  the  animal’s  leg,  but 
nothing  more.  Again  its  piercing  shriek  ran  in  my 


ears.  Horrified  beyond  endurance,  I  Uirew  down 
my  gun,  and  actually  fled. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I  returned  for  the  purj»o<«e 
of  fetching  my  manton,  fully  e\j»ecting  that  the 
jKxir  animal  hail  left  the  sjmt.  What  then  was  my 
surpri.se  to  find  a  crowd  of  monkeys  surrounding 
the  wretched  sufferer.  .\s  I  alvanced  under  the 
shade  of  some  trees,  I  stole  almost  close  to  them 
lieforethey  jierceived  me.  I  tcxik  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  ^lause  for  a  moment  and  watch  their 
movement.  The  stricken  monkey  was  crying  out 
in  the  most  piteous  manner,  the  others  were  busily 
employed  in  tearinsc  ojien  the  wound,  trying  to  de- 
stniy  the  alrealy  dreadfully  maimetl  creature.  A 
shout  drove  them  all  away  save  the  dying  animal. 

I  lulvanced  —the  little  monkey  was  rolling  in 
agony.  1  Uxik  up  my  gun  which  lay  beside  him. 

I  fancied  he  c.ast  one  look  of  supplication  on  me, 
one  prayer  to  lie  relieved  from  his  misery.  1  did 
not  hesitate — with  one  blow  of  the  but-end  1  dashed 
out  his  brains.  Then  turning  round  I  slowly 
returned  to  my  quarters,  more  profoundly  dispiriteil 
than  I  had  felt  for  many  months. 

Take  my  ail  vice,  sensible  reader.  If  you  must 
live  in  India,  never  shtxU  a  monkey. 

Tiik  fsK  OK  Advkksitv.— It  is  forrow  which 
makes  our  exjH'rience ;  it  is  sorrow  which  teaches 
us  to  feel  projierly  for  oursidves  and  others.  We 
must  feel  deeply  before  we  can  think  rightly.  It 
is  not  in  the  temjiest  and  storm  of  j»a.ssion  w’e  can 
reflect,  but  afterward;  when  the  waters  have  gone 
over  the  soul ;  and  like  the  precious  gems  and  rich 
merchandise*  which  the  wild  wave  casts  on  the 
shore  out  of  the  wreck  it  has  maile — such  are  the 
thoughts  left  by  retiring  |)a.ssions.  Reflection  is  the 
result  of  feeling ;  from  that  absorbing,  heart  rending 
comiKvssion  for  one’s  self,  (the  most  painful  sensa- 
sion  (i/mu'f  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,)  springs 
a  deejicr  sympathy  for  others ;  juid  from  the  sense 
of  weakness,  and  own  self  upbraiding, ari.ses  a  dis- 
[Kwition  to  lie  indulgent,  to  forbear  and  to  forgive 
—so  at  least  it  ought  to  be.  When  once  we  have 
shed  those  inexpres.sibly  bitter  tears  which  fall  un¬ 
regarded,  and  which  we  forget  to  wijie  away,  oh, 
how  we  shrink  from  the  inflicting  jiain  !  how  we 
shudder  at  unkindness !  and  think  all  harshness, 
even  in  thought,  only  another  name  for  cruelty ! 
I'hesi*  are  but  common-place  truths,  I  know,  which 
have  often  been  a  thousand  times  better  expressed. 
Formerly  I  heard  them,  reail  them,  and  thought  T 
lielieved  them ;  now  I  feel  them ;  and  feeling,  I 
utter  them  a.s  if  they  were  something  new.  Alas ! 
the  lessonsof  .sorrow,  are  old  as  the  world  itself. — ■ 
[Mrs.  Jamieson. 

Letters  i.n  the  .Alphabet. — The  Sandwich 
Island  Alphabet  has  12  letters;  the  Burmese  19; 
the  Italian  20;  the  Bengalese  21;  the  Hebrew, 
Svriac,  Chaldee,  Samaratin  and  Latin,  22  each ; 
the  French  2.3;  the  Greek  24;  the  (ierman  and 
Dutch  26  each ;  the  ISjianish  and  Slavonic  27  each  , 
the  Arabic  28 ;  the  Persic  and  Coptic  32 ;  the 
Turkish  36;  the  Georjfian  36;  the  Armenian  38; 
the  Rus.si;ui  41 ;  the  Muscovite  43  ;  the  Sanacrit 
and  Japanese  50 ;  the  Ethiopic  and  Tartarian  202. 

“  Please,  Mr.  Jenkins,  will  you  lend  my  father 
your  umbrella  ?”  "  Does  it  rain  r  “  Yes.”  “  Then 
I  want  it  myself ;  tell  yotu  father  to  send  again 
■ome  fine  day.” 
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SURPRISING  EFFECTS  OF  CAMPHOR  ON 
VEGETABLES. 

The  stimulant  effects  of  camphor  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  and  some  other  animal  bodies,  are  well  known ; 
but  those  on  vegetables  are  not  only  new,  but  aston¬ 
ishing  in  their  nature.  A  piece  of  the  woody  stem 
of  the  tulip-tree,  with  one  flower,  and  two  leaves, 
taken  out  of  a  iK)t  of  water,  containing  several  other 
flowers  of  the  same  plant,  all  to  ap{)earance  in  the 
same  state,  was  placed  in  eight  ounces  of  water, 
which  had  Ireen  stirred  up  for  some  time  with  one 
scruple  of  gornl  camphor.  In  a  little  while,  an 
unusually  lively  apjiearance  became  remarkable  in 
the  flower  in  the  camphor;  while  the  others,  though 
they  had  the  benefit  of  a  larger  quantity  of  water, 
were  sensibly  drooping.  The  two  leaves  first  con¬ 
siderably  elevated  themselves  upon  their  foot.stalks, 
the  flower  expanded,  more  than  in  a  natural  state  ; 
the  stamina  archives  receded  from  the  pistillum  ; 
and  the  three  leaves  of  the  calix,  or  flower-cup  were 
remarkably  reflected  back,  and  grew  e.xtremely  rigid 
and  ela.stic.  The  internal  surface  of  the  petals  of 
the  flower  perspired  considerably,  though  a  similar 
jierspiration  could  not  be  perceived  in  the  flowers  of 
the  same  plant  in  the  same  room  and  temperature. 

The  camphorated  plant  continued  in  a  very  in¬ 
vigorated  sUite  for  two  whole  days,  after  which  it 
began  to  drooj) ;  but  the  leaves  drooped  and  decayed 
sooner  than  the  flower.  The  other  flowers  and 
leaves  of  the  tulip-tree  left  in  simple  water  did  not 
live  more  than  half  as  long  as  that  m  the  water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  camphor.  Notwithstanding  these 
surprising  effects,  no  odor  of  camphor  could  be 
tniced  in  any  jiart  of  the  branch,  e.xcept  what  was 
immersed  in  the  fluid.  This  circumstance  .seems  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  camphor  was  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  jdant,  but  that  it  exerted  its  remark¬ 
able  influence  entirely  through  the  solids  to  which 
it  wa.s  immediately  applied.  The  apjiearance,  how¬ 
ever  wa.s  very  striking,  and  might  be  compared 
with  the  beneficial  effects  of  opium  on  the  human 
constitution. 

Several  other  exjieriments  were  made  with  cam¬ 
phor  on  plants,  in  all  of  which  it  was  very  evident 
the  camphor  operated  as  a  powerful  and  wholesome 
stimulant.  A  stalk  of  yellow  iris,  with  one  ex¬ 
panded  flower,  was  taken  out  of  a  vial  of  water,  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  more  than  a  day.  The 
flower  had  commenced  drooping;  but  a  verj' few 
minutes  after  being  put  in  a  vial  of  the  same  size, 
containing  a  few  grains  of  camphor,  it  began  to 
revive,  and  continued  in  a  vigorous  state  for  many 
hours  As  camphor  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  stimulant 
effects  were  produced  by  a  very  small  part  of  the 
quantity  mingled  with  water. 

This  discovery  might  induce  us  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  with  camphor  as  a  manure,  if  the  expense  of 
trying  them  on  a  scale  sufliciently  laqge,  were  not 
excessive.  But  still,  we  may  apply  the  camphor  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned ;  and  can  that  be 
termed  a  useless  purpose  ?  A  few  grains  of  cam¬ 
phor,  acting  as  a  cordial,  will  revive  a  drooping 
plant,  increase  its  beauty,  and  prolong  its  existence. 
In  the  eye  of  the  florist  these  are  objects  not  of 
mean  importance.  All  those  who  are  fond  of 
flowers,  and  whose  opportunities  for  procuring  them 
are  rare,  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  |)ower  of  pro¬ 
longing  their  existence  by  this  simple  mode. 
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Eaulks  have  frequently  lx*en  known  to  attack 
and  carry  off  children.  Bishop  Helier,  in  his  travels 
in  India,  juLHsed  through  a  mountainous  district, 
where  sail  comjdaints  were  made  of  their  carrying 
off  infant  cliildrcMi ;  and  we  remember  .some  years 
ago,  in  the  Alps,  that  on  a  high-|M)inted  pinnacle  of 
an  inaccessible  OKk,  jutting  out  from  a  |M‘ak  of 
snow,  near  the  summit  of  the  Jung  Frau,  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  Alpine  range*  of  mountains,  there 
might  be  seen  the  tattered  remains  of  the  clothing 
of  a  jKxir  child,  who  hail  lieen  carried  up  by  a  lani- 
inergeyer,  or  beardetl  vulture,  from  a  valley  below, 
in  sjiite  of  tile  shouts  of  some  |K‘asant.s  who  saw 
the  bird  jKuince  ujKm  its  prize. 

A  moie  fortunate  fate  awaited  aeliild  in  the  isle  of 
b^kye  in  Scotland,  where  a  woman  having  left  it  in 
the  field  for  a  short  time,  jui  eagle  carrieil  it  off  in 
his  talons  across  a  lake,  and  there  dejiosited  its 
burden ;  some  {leople  herding  sheep  perceived  it, 
and  hearing  the  infant  cry,  hurried  to  the  s)M)t,  and 
found  it  uninjuretl.  The  name  of  the  child  was 
Nicl,  but  he  was  afterward  distinguished  and  called 
by  a  Gaelic  word,  signifying  eaq?le.  In  Sweden,  a 
deplorable  circumstance  oa  urred  to  the  mother  of  a 
child ;  she  was  working  in  the  fields,  and  had  laid 
her  infant  on  the  ground,  at  a  little  di.stance;  soon 
after  an  eagle  darted  ilown  and  carrk^d  it  off".  For 
a  considerable  time  the  wretched  wonuui  heard  the 
)MM>r  child  serx'aming  in  the  air;  but  there  was  no 
help.  She  saw  it  no  more;  in  a  little  time  she  lost 
her  reason,  and  was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  of 
the  town  near  which  it  hap|)ened. 

On  Tirst  Holm,  one  of  the  Farroe  islamls,  situa¬ 
ted  lietween  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Iceland,  a 
similar  fart  occurred  ;  an  eagle  caught  up  an  infant 
lying  at  a  little  distance  from  its  mother,  and  carrieil 
it  to  Its  ne.st,  situated  on  a  |H)int  of  a  high  rock,  so 
steep,  that  the  bolde.st  binl-catchers  had  never  v«n- 
tureil  to  attempt  to  climb  it ;  the  mother,  however, 
ascendiMl,  and  reached  the  nest,  but,  alas  I  too  late : 
the  child  was  de.ad,  and  its  e\'es  torn  out. 

The  following  is  the  striking  story  illustrated  by 
the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  inci¬ 
dent  recorded  occurred  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York : 

Two  boys,  the  one  seven,  and  the  other  five  years 
old,  were  amusing  themselves  by  trying  to  reap, 


while  their  jiarents  were  at  dinner.  A  large  eagle 
.soon  came  sailing  over  them,  and  with  a  sudden 
sweep  attempted  to  seize  the  eldest,  but  luckily 
mi.s.sed  him.  The  bird,  not  at  all  dismayed,  alighted 
at  a  short  distance,  and  in  a  few  moments  rejieated 
his  ataunpt.  The  bold  little  fellow,  however,  gal- 
Ijuitly  defended  himself  with  the  sickle,  which  he 
fortunately  held  in  his  hand,  and  when  the  bird 
ru.shed  ujion  him,  resolutely  struck  at  it.  The 
sickle  entered  under  the  left  wing,  and  the  blow 
having  been  given  strongly,  went  through  the  ribs, 
and  piercing  the  liver,  proved  fatal.  Gn  ojiening 
the  bird’s  .stomach,  it  was  found  entirely  empty, 
which  may  explain  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  so 
unusual  an  attack.  The  brave  little  boy  did  not 
receive  a  scratch,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  had  the  bird  not  been  weakened  by  hunger,  a 
blow  or  two  from  its  sharp  strong  beak  would  have 
jienetrated  through  the  scull  into  the  brain,  and 
causc‘d  instant  deiath. 

F,agles  of  this  jiarticular  sort  are  very  common  in 
that  jKirt  of  the  country,  and  arc  often  known  to 
carr>’  ofl'a  turkey,  or  even  a  goose,  but  this  was  the 
first  instance  of  their  attacking  children,  though  in 
New  South  Wales,  a  celebrated  navigator.  Captain 
Flinders,  met  with  something  of  the  same  sort.  He 
w.as  walking  with  .some  of  his  officers,  when  a  large 
eagle,  with  a  fierce  asjiect,  and  outspreail  wing,  was 
seen  iHuinding  toward  them,  but  stopping  short  at 
about  twenty  yards  off,  he  flew  up  into  a  tree. 
Soon  after,  another  bird  of  the  same  kind  hovered 
alnwe  them.  Captain  Flinders  supjxised  they  took 
him  and  his  jiarty  for  kangarcxis  which  when  sit¬ 
ting  up  on  their  hind  legs,  according  to  their  usual 
habit,  are  about  the  height  and  form  of  a  man.  Gn 
these  animals  the  eagles  were  observeil  to  feed, 
having  been  seen  quietly  watching  in  the  trees  till 
a  kang.iroo  made  its  ap|)earance,  when  down  they 
flew  and  tore  it  to  pieces  in  an  instant.  lYobably 
this  was  the  truth,  for  the  country  was  long  very 
desolate,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  judge,  uninhab¬ 
ited,  so  that  the  eagles  might  never  have  seen  men 
before. 

The  temperate  man,  like  fish  in  crystal  streams, 
untainted  with  disease,  smoothly  glides  through 
the  soft  current  of  life. — [Feltham. 


Those  of  my  youthful  rendors  who  have  read  Uie 
first  part  of  Mivsterman  Reaily.will  l)e  irla<l  to  hear 
that  the  author  has  written  a  seooiid  series,  which 
contains  a  history  of  t)ld  Ke;idy.  This  history  is 
full  of  delii;htful  incident  and  instruction,  and  as 
thousands  of  my  n*aders  may  never  s«‘e  the  lKX)k  in 
which  it  is  published,  I  have  determined  to  copy  it 
in  the  (Ja/eite  for  their  amust*ment  and  eUiticatioii. 


11  I  S  TO  |{  V  t)  K  ()  L  I)  R  K  A  D  Y. 

“  Of  cours‘,  you  wish  to  know  who  my  father 
and  mother  wore ;  that  is  s«H>n  told.  My  father 
was  the  captain  of  a  ne'rchant  vess«*l,  which  traded 
from  South  Shields  to  llambiin'h.  and  mv  poor 
mother,  (Jod  bless  her,  was  the  dauirhter  of  a  half- 
|Kiy  militia  captain,  who  died  about  two  month.s 
after  their  marriatje.  The  |»rojH*rty  which  the  old 
gentleman  h;ul  l)e(jue.athed  to  my  mother  was  .added 
to  that  which  my  father  hail  alreaily  vested  m  the 
brig,  and  he  then  owned  one  third  of  the  vessel ; 
the  other  two  thmls  was  the  projierty  of  a  very 
rich  ship-builder  and  owner,  of  the  n.ame  of  Mas- 
terman.  What  with  the  profits  of  the  share  he 
held  of  the  vessel  and  his  |(ay  as  captain,  my  father 
was  wadi  to  do.  Mr.  Masterman,  who  hail  a  very 
high  opinion  of  my  father,  luid  gained  much  money 
by  his  exertions  and  good  management,  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  m.'irriage,  and  when  I  was  Inirn,  about  a 
year  afterward,  he  stocxl  for  me  as  gixifather. 
Kvery  one  considered  that  thi.s  was  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  circumstance  for  me,  and  congratulated  my 
father  and  mother,  for  .Mr.  .Masterman  was  a  bach¬ 
elor,  of  nearly  sixty  years,  without  any  near  rela- 
tioius.  It  is  true,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  money; 
but  that  they  said  was  all  the  better,  as  he  could 
not  take  it  iiw.ay  with  him  when  he  died.  An  end, 
however,  was  scxin  put  to  all  their  worldly  idea*, 
for  a  j^ear  after  I  was  bom  my  fatlier  was  dmwned 
.at  sea,  his  vessel  and  the  whole  of  her  crew  being 
lost  on  the  Texel  siinds;  .and  my  mother  found 
herself  a  widow,  with  a  child  scarcely  weaned, 
when  she  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

“  It  was  supposed  th.at  my  mother  would  atill 
have  sufficient  to  live  upon,  as  the  ship  had  been 
r  insured  at  two-thinls  of  her  value ;  but,  to  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  everj'boily,  Mr.  Masterman  contrived  to 
make  it  apjiear  that  it  was  his  two-thirds  of  th«>^ 
veKsel  which  hail  been  insureil.” 

“  What  is  insurance inquired  William. 

“  Insiirauce,  my  dear  boy,  is  paying  a  certain 
sum  to  people  who  are  called  underwriters,  that  in 
case  the  vessel  or  cargo  is  lost  or  damaged,  the  loss 
or  damagi?  is  maile  good  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
or  cargo.  You  jiay  in  proportion  to  the  risk  incur¬ 
red.  For  instance,  in  war  time  you  pay  ten  per 
cent. — that  is,  ten  dollars  for  eveiy  hundred  dollars 
you  insure.  Supposing  you  wished  to  insure  one 
thousand  dollars  on  a  ve.ssel  or  cargo,  and  ten  per 
cent,  was  required,  you  would,  if  the  resael  came 
home  safe,  pay  the  undervnriters  one  hundred 
dollars ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  vessel  was  lost, 
the  underwriters  would  have  to  pay  you  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  the  sum  you  had  in.sured.  Do  you 
I  understand  ?” 

“  Yes ;  I  understand,  papa.  But  1  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  an  underwriter  can  make  money  by  it; 


THE  DANDELION. 

Every  child  knows  it,  and  the  little  village  groups 
which  perambulate  the  edges  for  the  offspring  of 
the  year,  .amuse  themselves  by  hanging  circlets  of 
its  stalks  linked  like  a  chain  round  their  necks ; 
yet  if  we  examine  this  in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth, 
we  shall  pronounce  it  a  beautiful  production;  and 
its  blossom,  though  often  a  solitary  one,  is  perhaps 
the  very  first  that  enlivens  the  sunny  bank  of  the 
hedge  in  the  opening  year,  peeping  out  from  with¬ 
ered  leaves,  dry  stalks,  and  desolation,  as  a  herald 
telling  us  that  nature  is  not  dead,  but  reposing,  and 
will  awaken  to  life  again.  And  some  of  us,  per¬ 
haps,  can  remember  the  pleasure  it  afforded  us  in 
early  days,  when  we  first  noticed  its  golden  blos¬ 
soms  under  the  southern  shelter  of  the  cottage 
hedge,  thinking  that  the  ‘‘  winter  was  post,”  and 
that  “  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  was  come  ;” 
and  yet,  possibly,  when  seen  it  may  renew  some 
of  that  childish  delight,  though  the  fervor  of  expec¬ 
tation  is  ccxiled  by  experience  and  time.  The  form 
of  this  flower,  with  its  legulate  petal’)  many  times 


doubled,  is  elegant  and  |)erfect ;  the  brightness  and 
liveliness  of  the  yellow,  like  the  warm  rays  of  an 
evening  sun,  are  not  exceeded  in  any  blos.som,  na¬ 
tive  or  foreign,  that  I  know  of;  :ind  this,  having 
failed  away,  is  succeeded  by  a  head  of  down,  which, 
loosened  from  its  receptacle,  and  floating  in  the 
breeze,  comes  sailing  calmly  along  before  us, 
freighted  with  a  seed  as  its  ba.se  ;  but  so  accurately 
adjusted  is  its  buoyant  |K>\ver  to  the  burden  it  bears, 
that  steailily  passing  on  its  way,  it  rests  at  last  in 
some  cleft  or  cranny  in  the  earth,  preparatory  to  its 
{)eriod  of  germination,  appearing  more  like  a  flight 
of  animated  creatures  than  the  seed  of  a  plant. 


Nothing  Ls  more  easy  than  to  represent  as  imper¬ 
tinence  any  part  of  leammg  that  has  no  immediate 
reference  to  the  happine.ss  or  convenience  of 
mankind. 

They  who  are  most  impetuous  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  usually  meet  with  the  severest  disap- 
|)ointments.  Happiness  enters  most  freely  into  the 
mind  which  is  the  most  tranquil  in  its  desires. 


•  Masterma.n  Re.\i)V,  or  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific, 
written  for  young  people.  By  Capt.  Marryat.  S*c< 
ood  Series.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co. 
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for  many  veanels  are  lost  or  taken  during  a  war, 
and  then  he  has  such  large  sums  to  jKiy.” 

“  You  must  recollect,  that  for  one  that  is  taken 
or  lost,  there  are  fifty  or  more  Uiat  arrive  safe ;  and 
as  the  underwriters  .arc  paid  for  all  those  tluil  an  ive 
Kife,  the  biisinesH  is  profitaltle ;  iitdeed  it  must  l»e 
HO,  or  there  would  not  l»e  so  many  underwriteriii  and 
insurance  com|Kinies.  I  t>eg  your  jKirdon  for  the 
interruption.  Heady.” 

“  No  need,  Mr.  .Seagrave;  we  never  should  lose 
an  o|i|M)rtunity  of  te<arhing  the  young;  indeed  you 
have  taught  the  old  as  well  this  time,  for  I  was  not 
HO  clear  of  the  matter  before  as  I  am  now.  VV'^ell, 
sir ;  how  far  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Masterman  was 
correct  or  not,  it  was  impossible  .at  the  time  to  say ; 
but  I  do  know  that  everylKxly  cried  out  shame,  and 
that  if  he  did  deprive  the  widow,  he  h.ad  much  to 
answer  for;  for  the  Bible  says,  ‘  Pure  religion  is  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows,  in  their  .afflic¬ 
tion,’  (of  course,  MasU'r  William,  with  a  view  of 
assisting  them,)  'and  to  keep  yourself  unspotted 
from  the  world  ’  The  consequence  was,  that  my 
mother  had  little  or  nothing  to  live  ujion  ;  but  she 
found  friends  who  assisted  her,  and  she  worked 
embroidery,  and  contrived  to  get  on  somehow  until 
I  was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.” 

“  But  did  your  gcxlfather,  Mr.  Masterimui,  come 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  your  mother?”  inquirt'd 
Mr.  .S*agrave. 

“  No,  sir,  strange  tw  say,  he  did  not ;  .and  th.at 
made  the  {leople  talk  the  more.  I  ladieve  it  w.as 
the  abu.se  of  him,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  hear, 
and  which  he  ascrilsal  to  my  mother,  which  tunied 
him  nw.ay  from  us;  |H-rhaps  it  was  his  own  con¬ 
science,  for  we  always  dislike  those  we  have 
injured,  becoming  vexed  with  tlrem  inste.aduf  being 
vexed  with  ourselves.” 

“  I’nfortunately,  thei^e  is  great  truth  in  that 
remark  of  yours,  Kealy,”  observed  Mr.  Se.agnive; 
“  still,  it  is  strange  tliat  he  did  not  do  something.” 

“  It  was  very  strange,  sir — at  least,  so  it  ap|)e,ared 
.at  the  time ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  money,  and 
irritated  at  the  rejiorts  and  oliservations  which  were 
made  aliout  him.  But,  to  go  on,  sir,  1  was  a  strong, 
active,  hiudy  l*oy,  .and  whenever  I  could  escnjie 
from  my  mother  or  schix)!,  was  always  found  by  | 
the  water  side  or  on  Imard  of  the  ves.sels ;  for  I 
tixik  naturally  to  everx'  thing  connected  with  the 
sea.  In  the  sumnier  time  I  was  half  the  day  in 
w.ater,  and  was  a  very  grHxl  swimmer.  My  mother 
jHTceived  my  foiulne.ss  for  the  profe.ssion,  and  tried 
all  she  could  to  divert  my  thoughts  .another  way. 
.•she  told  me  of  the  ilangias  and  hanlships  which 
.sailors  went  through,  and  always  endeil  with  my 
father’s  death  and  a  Hooil  of  tears 

“  We  certainly  are  of  a  jierver.se  nature,  as  1 
have  often  heard  the  clergyman  say,  for  it  apjieai-s 
to  me  that  we  ;Uways  wash  to  do  that  which  we 
;ire  told  nol  to  do.  If  my  mother  ha*l  not  lieen 
always  {lersuading  me  against  going  to  sea,  1  really 
believe  I  might  have  stayeil  at  home.  Mine  w.as  a 
|»n>ud  nature  when  I  was  a  child.  I  .sup)x)se  1  got 
it  from  my  father,  for  my  mother,  jioor  thing,  w;is 
humble  enough.  I  could  not  lie.ar  that  any  hoy 
should  do  what  I  could  not ;  .and  I  often  ventured 
S4i  nishly,  that  I  might  do  more  than  other  boys 
daretl  to  do,  that  it  was  a  wonder,  as  every  one  then 
said,  tliat  1  ha  I  not  lost  if\y  life  a  hundred  times; 
.and  my  jxxir  mother  was  continually  hearing  of 
some  dangi*r  Uiat  I  was  in.  and  she  would  first 


scold  and  then  entreat  me  not  to  lie  so  venturesome, 
and  then  she  would  go  into  her  room  .and  w'eep  and 
pray,  for  I  was  her  only  hojie  and  comfort,  and  all 
that  bound  her  to  the  world.  I’ve  often  thought 
since,  how  selfish  and  unfeeling  I  must  have  been. 

I  was  too  young  to  know  what  jiain  I  was  giving 
her,  and  how  anxiety  was  preying  ujion  her,  all  on 
my  account.  Children  cannot  feel  it ;  if  they  did, 
they  would  do  otherwise,  for  our  hearts  are  .seldom 
hard  until  we  grow  older.” 

“  I  agree  with  you.  Ready,”  said  Mr.  Seagrave. 

“  If  children  really  knew  how  much  their  parents 
suffer  when  they  behave  ill,  how  alarmed  they  are 
at  any  prixifsof  wickedness  in  them,  they  W’ould  be 
much  better.” 

“  We  never  find  th.at  out,  .sir,  till  it  is  too  late,” 
continued  Heady.  “  Well,  sir,  I  was  little  more 
than  nine  years  old,  when,  on  a  very  w'indy  day, 
and  the  water  rough,  a  hawser,  by  which  a  veasel 
was  fastened  to  the  wh.arf,  w.as  carried  away  with 
a  violent  jerk,  and  the  broken  jiart,  as  it  flew  out, 
stnick  a  jierson  who  was  at  the  edge  of  the  wharf, 
and  knocked  him  into  the  sea.  1  heard  the  crying 
out,  and  the  men  from  the  wharf  and  from  the  ships 
wure  throwing  rojies  to  him,  but  he  could  not  catch 
hold  of  them  ;  indeed,  he  could  not  swim  well,  and 
the  water  was  rough.  I  caught  a  rojie  that  hail 
betMi  hauled  in  again,  and  leajied  ofl'the  wharf. 

“  Young  as  I  was,  I  swam  like  a  duck,  and  put 
the  rojie  into  his  hands  ju.st  as  he  was  going  down. 
He  clung  to  it  as  drowning  men  only  can  cling,  and 
was  hauled  to  the  piles,  and  soon  afterward  a  bcxat, 
which  had  been  lowereil  from  the  .stern  of  one  of 
the  ves.seU,  picked  us  both  up.  VVe  were  taken  to 
a  public-house  and  put  into  bed  till  dry  clothes  could 
lie  sent  for  us ;  and  then  I  found  that  the  jierson  I 
had  siived  was  my  goilfather,  Mr.  Ma.sterman.  | 
Kvery  oue  was  loud  in  my  praise ;  and,  although 
(lerhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  (and,  indeed,  I  do  not 
say  it  out  of  vanity,)  it  was  a  liold  act  for  .so  young 
a  lioy  .as  I  was.  The  sailors  took  me  home  to  my 
mother  in  a  sort  of  triumphant  precession  ;  ;ind  she, 
{Kxir  thing,  when  she  heard  what  I  had  done,  em¬ 
braced  me  over  and  over  again,  one  moment  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  my  pre.servation,  ;uid  the  next  weeping 
bitterly  at  the  thoughts  of  the  danger  1  h.atl  eiicoun- 
teital,  and  the  probability  that  my  IkiUI  spirit  would 
lead  me  into  still  gi'e.ater.” 

“  But  she  did  not  blame  you  for  what  you  had 
done  ?” 

‘‘  (.)  no.  Master  William ;  she  felt  that  I  hail  done 
my  duty  toward  my  neighlior,  and  perhaps  .she  felt 
in  her  own  heart  that  I  h.ad  returned  good  for  evil; 
but  she  did  not  say  .so  The  next  day,  Mr.  Master- 
in.'mciilled  ujion  us;  he  certainly  lixiked  very  fcxilish 
and  confused  when  he  asked  for  hisgoilson,  whom 
he  had  so  long  neglected.  My  mother,  who  felt 
how  useful  he  might  lie  to  me,  receix’ed  him  very 
kindly  ;  but  I  had  been  often  told  of  his  neglect  of 
me  and  my  motlier,  and  of  his  supjxised  unfair  con¬ 
duct  towanl  my  father,  and  hail  taken  a  violent 
dislike  to  him ;  his .adv.anccs  toward  me  were  there- 
fon*  very  coolly  received.  I  felt  ghui  that  I  had 
savixl  him ;  but  although  I  could  not  exactly  under- 
st.uid  my  own  feelings  at  the  time,  I  am  .ashamed 
to  say  that  my  jdeasure  was  not  derived  from  having 
done  a  gixxl  action,  so  much  as  indulging  a  feeling 
of  reveiigi*  in  having  put  one  under  .in  obligation 
who  had  treated  me  ill ;  this  arose  from  my  proud 
spirit, 'which  my  mother  could  not  check.  So  you 
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see.  Master  William,  there  was  very  little  merit  in 
what  I  had  done,  as,  after  I  had  done  it,  I  indulged 
those  feelings  which  I  ought  to  have  checked.” 

“  I  think  I  could  not  have  heljied  feeling  the 
same,  Re.idy,  under  such  circumstances,”  replied 
William. 

“  If  I  had  felt  it  in  a  true  Chri.stian  spirit.  Master 
William,  it  would  have  been  different.  Returning 
good  for  evil  is  the  great  duty  of  a  Christian,  and 
had  I  saved  Mr.  Masterman,  knowing  that  I  was 
saving  him  with  that  feeling  in  my  heart,  it  hal 
been  praiseworthy ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
he  when  I  saved  him ;  and  the  question  is,  had 
I  known  who  it  was  that  was  struggling  in  the 
water,  should  I  have  risked  my  life  for  him  ?  or,  if 
I  had  done  .so,  would  it  not  have  been  with  the  same 
feeling  which  I  indulged  in  after  having  .saved  him 
— a  feeling  that  I  had  revengeil  my.self  on  him  for 
his  conduct,  for  there  is  no  revenge  greater  than  in 
putting  an  enemy  under  obligation.” 

“  You  analyze  yourself  very  minutely.  Ready,” 
said  Mr.  Seagrave,  “  and  I  think  hardly  do  justice 
to  yourself.” 

“The  heart  is  deceitful  and  desjierately  wicked, 
sir,”  rejilied  Heady.  “  The  impulse  which  induced 
me  to  act  w.as  gcxxl ;  the  feeling  which  I  indulged 
in  afterward  took  away  the  whole  merit  of  the 
deed.  I  am  .stating  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
sir;  and  an  old  man  like  me  can  look  upon  the  past 
without  bias,  but  not  without  regret ;  well,  sir,  to 
go  on  with  my  story.  Mr.  Masterman  made  but  a 
short  visit ;  he  told  my  mother  that  he  would  take 
care  of  me,  and  bring  me  up  to  the  business  of  a 
ship-builder  as  sofln  as  1  was  old  enough  to  leave 
schcxil,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  would  jiay  all 
my  expenses.  My  jioor  mother  was  very  grateful, 
.and  shed  tears  of  joy ;  and  when  Mr.  Masterman 
went  away,  she  embraced  me,  and  .said,  that  now 
she  was  hapjiy,  as  I  should  have  a  profession  on 
shore  and  not  go  to  sea.  I  must  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Masterman ;  he  kept  lii.s  word,  and  sent  money  to 
my  mother,  so  th.at  she  became  quite  cheerful  and 
comfoilable,  and  every  one  congratulated  her,  and 
she  used  to  fondle  me,  and  .say,  it  was  all  through 
me  that  she  was  relieved  from  her  distress.” 

“  How  hapjiy  that  must  have  made  you.  Ready,” 
said  William. 

“  Yes,  .sir,  it  did,  but  it  made  me  also  very  proud ; 
strange  to  say,  I  could  not  conquer  my  dislike  to 
Mr.  Masterman :  I  Imtl  nourished  the  feeling  too 
long.  I  could  not  bear  that  my  mother  should  be 
under  obligations  to  him,  or  th.at  he  should  jiay  for 
my  schooling;  it  hurt  niy  foolish  pride,  young  as  T 
then  was ;  and  although  my  mother  was  happy,  I 
was  not.  Besides,  as  I  was  put  to  a  better  school, 
and  was  obliged  to  remain  with  the  other  boys,  I 
could  no  longer  run  about  the  wharves,  or  go  on 
bixard  the  vessels,  as  liefore ;  and  thus  I  was  de- 
jirived  of  all  my  former  enjoyments.  I  did  not  see 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  it  was  all  for  my  good ;  but 
I  Ix'came  discontented  and  unhappy,  merely  because 
I  was  obliged  to  pay  attention  to  my  learning,  and 
could  no  longer  have  my  own  way.  The  master 
comjdained  of  me;  and  Mr.  Masterman  called  and 
scolded  me  well.  I  became  more  disobedient,  and 
then,  by  Mr.  Masterman’s  desire,  I  was  punished. 
Thi.s  irritated  me  against  him,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  run  away  and  go  to  sea.  You 
see.  Master  William,  I  was  all  in  the  wrong;  and 
so  will  all  boys  be  who  are  proud,  and  think  they 
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|y,ow  better  than  those  who  have  char^  of  them ; 
all!  now  only  see,  Master  William,  what  I  probably 
lost  by  my  foolish  conduct.  I  say  probably,  for  no 
one  can  calculate  or  foresee  what  is  to  take  place ; 
but,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  I  had  every  pros- 
|)ect  of  receiving  a  good  education — of  succeeding 
Mr.  Masterman  in  his  business,  and,  very  probably, 
of  inheriting  his  large  fortune ;  so  that  I  might  have 
been  at  this  time  a  rich  and  well  educated  man, 
surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life ;  perhaps  with  an  amiable  wife  and  large  fam¬ 
ily  around  me,  to  make  me  still  happier,  insteail  of 
being  what  I  now  am,  a  poor  worn-out  old  seaman 
u|K)n  a  desert  isle.  I  point  this  out  to  you.  Master 
William,  to  show  how  one  false  and  looli.sh  step  in 
the  young  may  affect  their  whole  prospects  in  life ; 
and,  instead  of  enabling  them  to  sail  down  with  the 
stream  of  prosperity,  may  leave  them  to  struggle 
against  the  current  of  adversity,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  me.” 

“  It  is,  indeed  a  good  lesson.  Ready,”  said  Mr. 
Seagrave. 

“  It  is;  not  that  I  repine  at  my  lot,  even  while  I 
regret  the  errors  that  led  to  it.  I  am  not  discon¬ 
tented  with  my  position,  for  that  were  sinful.  An 
allwise  and  gracious  God  disposes  of  us  as  he  thinks 
fiest ;  and  I  can  now  say  with  perfect  sincerity. 
Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.” 

“  I  said  that  I  determined  to  run  away  from 
school ,  and  go  to  sea.  I  had  no  chance  of  getting  out 
of  the  sch(X)l  unperceived,  except  after  the  boys 
were  all  put  to  bed.  The  room  that  I  slept  in  was 
i  at  the  top  of  the  house — the  doors  1  knew  were  all 
locked ;  btit  there  was  a  trap- door  which  led  out 
on  the  roof,  fastened  by  a  bolt  inside,  aid  a  ladder 
leading  up  to  it ;  and  I  determined  that  I  would 
make  my  escajx*  by  that  way.  As  soon  as  all  the 
other  boys  were  fast  asleep,  I  arose  and  dressed 
myself  very  quietly,  and  then  left  the  room. 

“The  moon  .shone  bright,  which  was  lucky  for 
me,  and  I  gained  the  trap-door  without  any  noi.se. 

1  hal  some  difficulty  in  forcing  it  up,  as  it  wa* 
heavy  for  a  boy  of  my  age ;  but  I  contrived  to  do 
.so  at  last,  and  gained  the  roof  of  the  house.  I 
l(X)ked  round  as  I  stocnl  in  the  gutter — there  were 
the  ships  in  the  port,  and  the  .sea  in  the  distance, 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  already  free  ;  I  foi^ot  that  I 
luul  to  get  down  to  the  ground.  At  last  I  began 
looking  about  me  to  see  how  it  was  to  be  done,  and  j 
after  walking  to  and  fro  several  times,  I  decided 
that  I  could  slip  down  by  a  large  water-pipe  which 
went  right  down  to  the  ground  ;  it  wa.s  so  far  de¬ 
tached  from  the  bricks,  that  I  could  get  my  small 
tingers  round  it ;  and  T  was  then  as  light  as  a  feather, 
and  active  as  a  cat.  I  climbed  over  the  parapet, 
and,  clinging  to  the  pipe  firmly  with  my  hands  and 
knees,  I  slid  down,  and  arrived  at  the  Iwttom  in 
safety,” 

“It’s  a  wonder  you  did  not  break  your  neck. 
Ready,”  observ'ed  Mrs,  Seagrave. 

“  It  was,  indeed,  ma’am ;  I  often  think  of  it  now 
— but  I  thought  of  nothing  then  except  my  own 
wilful  way.  As  soon  as  I  was  landed  in  the  flower¬ 
bed,  which  was  below,  I  hastened  to  the  iron  gates 
at  the  entrance,  and  soon  climbed  up  and  got  to  the 
other  side  into  the  road.  I  had  no  hat,  for  all  our 
hats  were  hung  on  pegs  in  the  school-room  beUw ; 
but  I  did  n’t  care  for  that.  I  started  as  fast  as  I 
could  toward  the  port,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the 
wharf,  I  perceived  that  a  vessel  had  her  topsails 


loose,  and  meant  to  take  advantage  of  the  ebb-tide 
which  had  just  made  ;  the  men  were  singing  ‘  Yo 
heave  yo,’  getting  the  anchor  up ;  and  as  I  stood 
watching,  almost  making  up  my  mmd  that  I  would 
swim  off  to  her,  I  perceived  that  a  man  pushed  ofl 
in  her  jolly-boat,  and  was  sculling  to  a  jKwt  a  little 
higher  up,  where  a  hawser  had  been  made  fast ;  1 
ran  round,  and  arrived  there  before  he  had  cast  ofl' 
the  rope ;  without  saying  a  word,  I  jumped  into 
the  boat. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  want,  youngster  ?  ’  said  the 
seaman. 

“  ‘  I  want  to  go  to  .sea,’  said  I,  breathless ;  ‘  take 
me  on  board — pray  do.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  .said  he,  ‘  I  heard  the  captain  say  he 
wanted  an  apprentice,  and  so  you  may  come.’ 

“  He  sculled  the  boat  back  again  to  the  vessel, 
and  I  climbed  up  her  .side. 

“  ‘  Who  are  you  ?  ”  saitl  the  captain. 

“  I  told  him  the  same  story;  that  1  wanted  to  go 
to  sea. 

“  ‘  You  are  too  little  and  too  young.’ 

“  ‘  No,  I  am  not,’  replied  I. 

“  ‘  Why,  do  you  think  that  you  dare  go  aloft  ?  ’ 
I’ll  show  you,’  replied  I,  and  I  nm  up  the  rig¬ 
ging  like  a  cat,  and  went  out  at  the  top-galliuit  yard¬ 
arm. 

“  When  I  came  down  the  captain  said,  ‘  Well,  I 
think  you’ll  make  a  sharp  seamen  by-and-by  ;  so 
I’ll  take  you,  and,  as  soon  as  1  get  to  London,  I’ll 
bind  you  apprentice.  Where ’s  your  hat  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  lej^t  behind  me,’  replied  I. 

“  ‘  Never  mind;  a  red  nightcap  is  a  better  thing,’ 
said  the  captain,  and  he  went  down  to  the  cabin, 
and  brought  me  one  up. 

“The  ship,  which  was  a  collier,  was  soon  out 
of  port,  and  before  day  hail  dawned  I  found  myself 
on  the  wide  ocean,  which  was  hereafter  to  be  my 
home. 

“As  soon  as  the  hurry  and  confusion  were 
over,  I  was  excomined  by  the  captain,  who  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  very  rough,  harsh  man  ;  indeed,  be¬ 
fore  the  day  was  over  I  almost  repented  of  the  step 
which  I  had  taken,  and  when  I  sat  down  cold  and 
wet  upon  some  old  sails  at  night,  the  thoughts  of 
my  mother,  and  wlnat  distress  I  .should  (x:casion 
her,  for  the  first  time  rushed  into  my  mind,  and  I 
wept  bitterly ;  but  it  was  too  late  then.  I  have 
often  thought,  Mr.  Seagrave,  that  the  life  of  hard¬ 
ship  which  I  have  since  gone  through  has  been  a 
judgment  on  me  for  my  cruelty  to  my  mother,  in 
leaving  her  the  way  did.  I  was  her  only  child, 
poor  woman ;  she  had  nothing  else  to  love  but  me, 
and  it  broke  her  heart ;  a  poor  return.  Master  Wil¬ 
liam,  for  all  her  care  and  kindness !  God  foigive 
me !” 

Old  Ready  left  off  for  some  little  time,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  party  kept  silence.  William  who 
sat  next  to  his  mother,  turned  round  to  her,  and 
kissed  her. 

“  I  like  to  see  you  do  that.  Master  William,” 
said  Ready;  “it  tells  me  that  my  story  is  not 
thrown  away  upon  you,  and  I  look  upon  that  kiss 
as  a  seal  that  you’ll  never  desert  your  parent.” 
The  tear  trickled  down  Mrs.  Seagrave’s  cheek,  as 
she  returned  her  boy’s  embrace. 

“  I’ll  leave  off  now,  if  you  please,”  said  Ready . 
“  T  don’t  feel  inclined  to  go  on ;  my  heart  is  full 
when  I  recall  that  foolish  and  wicked  deed  of 
mine.  Mr.  Seagrave,”  continued  Ready,  as  it  is 


bed  time,  if  you  please.  I’ll  hand  you  the  Bible 
Oblige  me  by  reading  that  part,  ‘Come  unto  me, all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  latlen,  and  1  will  give 
you  rest.’  Oh  !  sir,  what  comfort  there  is  in  that 
lHX)k !  ” 

Mr.  Seagrave  ro.ad  the  chapter  that  Ready  re- 
questetl,  and  finished  with  a  .short  prayer,  after 
which  they  all  retired  to  their  beds. 

1.  A  M  ENT. 

The  years  draw  ni^h  when  thou  sliult  say,  I  have 
no  pleasure  [Eedr$. 

Ye.irs  are  coming  huher 
When  this  heart  so  tray. 

Much,  I  fear,  will  wither  ! 

Youth’s  away — away. 

Men  are  brothers — brothers'. 

Oh !  1  tremble  then. 

Lest  I  grow  as  others 
(.>f  my  fellow-men. 

Those  of  whims  and  wrinkles. 

Once  were  blithe  as  1; 

Heads  that  frost  besprinkles. 

Once  look’d  bonnily ; 

And  where  winter  lingers 
I'lion  the  old  man’s  curls. 

Have  played  the  tajier  fingers 
(^f  well-beloved  girls. 

Oh,  must  the  years  come  on  me 
When  these  are  no  delight ! 

Must  frost-work  fall  u|Mm  me. 

And  deadlinttss  and  blight ; 

This  heart  that  loves  the  summer. 

He  chilly  as  th«  cold ; 

And  I  be  dim  and  dumber 

Than  the  mummies  of  the  Old  ! 

And  I  am  surely  growing 
In  soul  and  senses  seal'd. 

Like  him  who,  ail  unknowing, 

Is  frozen  and  congeal’d  ! 

I  know  it — ah,  I  know  it ; 

(.>f  all  the  world  ’tis  true ; 

And  the  fibres  of  the  ;>oet 

Must  break— or  toughen,  too. 

Thank  <  rod  with  all  my  spirit 
For  my  only,  only  cheer. 

Since  I  learnt  that  I  inherit 
A  destiny  so  drear. 

But  now  i  care  not  for  it. 

And  welcome  is  the  grave  ; 

Oh,  why  should  1  abhor  it. 

Since  only  it  can  save ! 

I’ve  seen  a  worm  that  weaveth 
His  shroud  as  with  delight ; 

Then  sleeps,  as  who  believeth. 

He  only  bids  good  night. 

Then  up  again  he  B|>ringeth, 

A  wing’d  and  elfin  form ; 

Away,  away  he  wingeth. 

An  angel  from  a  worm  ! 

Wise  worm,  and  I,  his  brother. 

Will  learn  from  him  to  live  ! 

A  lesson  that  no  other 
So  beautiful  can  give. 

Oh,  weave  in  life  thy  sw  athing. 

And  then  in  Chki.st  repose  ! 

Who  makeih  life  a  plaything 
Is  bom  to  many  woes. 

If  you  live  according  to  nature  you  will  never  be 
jxx>r;  if  according  to  opinion,  you  will  never  be 
rich. — [Epicurus 
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My  DCAK  CHILD,  CaDIZ. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  prcstmt  o{)|K>rtiinity  of  again 
writing  to  you,  with  iinirh  pleasure. 

I  have  now  to  tell  you  of  a  ruHt«»m  hen*,  that  I 
am  sure  you  would  like  to  see.  ft  is  usual,  htdore 
I-iister,  for  the  S|KUiisli  rhildreii  to  have  a  little  |»et- 
lamb  -  it  is  to  rejire-sent  the  ]taschal-hunh — with  a 
ribbon  round  its  neck,  and  dre.isod  with  Ihiwers.  1 
have  met  sevend  prou|»s  of  children,  leiuling  those 
l>eautiful  little  creatures—  and  very  happy  they  .all 
looked. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  1  have  been  to  Seville  ; 
it  is  .situated  on  a  lieautifiil  river,  railed  the  (iiia- 
dalquiver.  I  visited  the  cathedral,  which  i.s  a 
handsome  building:  and  there  are  many  very  valu¬ 
able  thing.s  preserved  there.  I  saw  the  key  of  the 
city,  with  .a  Misirish  inscri|iition  on  it :  it  wa.s  given 
by  the  Moorish  king  to  Ferdinand,  when  he  lesigned 
the  city  to  the  S|ianiard.s  ;  there  are  likewise  some 
articles  made  of  the  gidd  that  ('olumhus  hroue^ht  to 
S|»ain,  on  his  letum  fmm  the  discovery  of  America ; 
there  is  also  a  laixi'  golden  cross,  with  a  .small 
piece  of  wood  in  the  centre,  which  is  said  to  lie  a 
piece  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Saviour  was  cruci¬ 
fied,  and  wits  brought  from  .Feru.salem  ;  there  is  also 
a  imnlel  of  a  temple,  in  silver  ;  and  many  precious 
stones,  and  other  v.alu.able  articles. 

I  have  also  been  to  see  the  Alcava,  an  old  Moor¬ 
ish  {Kilace ;  the  {lainted  walls  and  ceilings  are  very 
bi'autiful,  and  the  colors  aa*  much  brighter  than 
they  ran  paint  at  the  pre.sent  day. 

I  have  l)oen  over  an  extensive  cigar  manufactory, 
where  as  many  as  two  thousand  young  women 
wertf  employed  in  making  cigars —and  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  men  making  snutf'and  tobacco. 

I  shall  write  again,  the  first  ojijiortunity ;  until 
then,  (lod  bless  you.  Your  affectionate  .sister 

Janl. 

l-OWnR  OF  THK  YOR  K  OYER  CHILDREN. 

It  is  usual  to  attempt  the  management  of  children 
either  by  corjKiraJ  punishment,  or  by  rewards  ad- 
dressetl  to  the  senses,  or  by  wonls  alone.  There 
is  one  other  means  of  government,  the  |K)wer  and 
imjKirtance  of  which  are  srddom  ivgarded.  I  refer 
to  the  human  voice.  A  blow  may  lie  inflicted  on 
a  child  accomjMUued  by  words  wi  uttered  as  to 
counteract  entirely  its  intended  effect.  Or,  the  jiarent 
may  us<‘  language  in  the  correction  of  the  child,  not 
objectionable  in  itself,  yet  s|K>ken  in  a  tone  which 
more  than  defeats  its  intfucDce. 

\Ve  are  by  no  means  aware  of  the  jiower  of  voice 
in  swaying  the  fwlings  of  the  soul.  The  anecdote 
of  agixHl  lady  in  rt‘gard  to  her  minister’s  sermons, 
is  to  the  |Hunt.  She  heard  a  discourse  from  him 
which  pleased  her  exceetlingly.  She  e\prvs.<ed  to 
a  friend  ihe  ho|»e  that  he  would  preiu  h  it  again. 

“  I*erhai>s,”  said  her  frieml  in  reply,  “  he  may 
print  it.”  “  Ah,”  said  she,  “  he  could  not  print  it 
in  the  /m/i/  tour.’*  There  is  a  lone  in  the  pulpit, 
which,  falwas  is  the  taste  from  which  it  priKeeds, 
d(X*s  indeed  work  wonders.  So  is  Uiere  a  tone  in 
our  intercourse  with  childnui  which  may  be  among 
the  most  efficient  aids  in  their  right  education. 

l.et  any  one  endeavor  to  recall  the  image  of  a 
fond  mother  long  since  at  rest  in  heaven.  Her 
sweet  smile  and  ever  clear  countenance  are  brought 
vividly  to  recoIh*ction.  .S»  al.so  is  lier  voice;  and 
blessed  is  that  j>.uvnt  who  is  endowed  with  a  pleas¬ 


ing  utterance.  What  is  it  which  lulls  the  infant  to 
rejKwc  ?  It  is  no  array  of  mere  words.  There  is 
no  charm  toj^the  untaught  one  in  letters,  syllables, 
and  sentences.  It  is  the  .sound  which  strikes  its 
little  ear,  th.at  stxiths  and  composes  it  to  sleep.  A 
few  notes,  however  unskilfully  arranged,  if  uttered 
in  a  soft  tone,  are  found  to  posses.s  a  magic  influence. 
Think  we  that  this  influence  is  confined  to  the  cra¬ 
dle?  No,  it  is  diffused  over  every  age,  and  cea.ses 
not  while  the  child  remains  under  the  {larental  roof. 
Is  the  Isiy  growing  rutle  in  manner  and  boisterous 
in  sjH'ech  ?  I  know  of  no  instrument  so  sure  to 
control  thesi*  tendencies  .is  the  gentle  tones  of  a 
mother.  Sfie  who  sjieaks  to  her  s^on  harshly,  does 
but  give  to  his  conduct  the  siinction  of  her  own 
ex.iniple.  .She  jKiiirs  oil  on  the  already  raging 
flame. 

Ill  the  pres.sure  of  duty,  we  are  liable  to  utter 
oiirsvlves  lm.-tily  to  our  children.  Perhaps  a  threat 
is  exjiressed  in  a  loud  and  irritating  tone.  Inste.id 
of  allaying  the  )>a.ssions  of  the  child,  it  .serves  directly 
to  increa.s<'  them.  Every  fretful  expression  awtokens 
in  him  the  same  spirit  th.it  produced  it.  So  does 
a  }ile:isiint  voice  call  up  agreeable  feelings.  What¬ 
ever  disjxwition,  therefore,  we  would  incourage  in 
a  child,  the  s;ime  we  .should  m.uiifest  in  the  tone 
with  which  we  address  him. 

There  is  nothing  more  desirable  in  a  daughter 
than  intelligence  joined  to  a  gentle  spirit.  The 
mind  is  fashioned  and  furnished,  in  the  main,  at 
school.  Rut  Ihe  character  of  the  affections  isMe- 
rived  chiefly  at  home.  How  inestimable  is  the 
confidence  of  that  mother  in  producing  kind  feelings 
in  the  Ixisoms  of  her  children,  who  never  permits 
herself  to  sjieak  to  them  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in 
harsh,  unkind  tones. 

I  have  heard  of  a  father,  who  when  his  children 
liec.ime  engaged  in  a  dispute,  would  at  once  require 
them  to  unite  in  a  song.  The  blending  of  their 
voices  in  harmony  was  soon  found  to  subdue  their 
angry  and  contentious  feelings.  There  is  a  native, 
s|Kintaneous,  unsought  music.  It  consists  in  the 
tones  which  i.s.sue  from  her  who  is  overflowing  with 
Christi.in  love.  While,  then,  I  would  advise  the 
mother  to  the  culture  of  a  pleasant  voice,  and  vvam 
her  of  the  evils  of  addre.ssing  her  children  harshly, 
1  would  still  more  eamestlycounsel  her  to  discipline 
her  /tro/i.  Out  of  a  kind  heart  come,  naturally, 
kind  tones.  She  who  would  train  up  her  family 
in  Ihe  sweet  spirit  of  Christ,  can  .succeed  best  and 
most  enduringly  of  all,  by  cherishing  such  senti¬ 
ments  as  shall  seek  their  own  unbidden  expression 
in  gentle,  yet  all-jiowerful  tones. 

“  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  im^iossible  if  it  were  endeavoretl,  and 
would  lie  fooli.sh  if  it  w’ere  possible.  Whatever 
withdniws  us  from  the  jxiwer  of  our  sense.s,  what¬ 
ever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  pre- 
domiimte  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  thinking  lieings.  Far  from  me,  and  far 
from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid  phihisophy  as  may 
conduct  us  indiflerent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
w’hicti  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  pat- 
rioti.-.;n  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of 
Mar.ithon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner 
among  the  ruins  of  Iona.” — [Dr.  Johnson,  Tour  in 
Ihe  Weiitem  Islands  of  f>cotland. 


[VoL.  I. 

THE  NIGHT-STORM  AT  SEA. 

RT  CPEt  fAROEIVT. 

’Tis  a  dreary  thinx  to  be 
Tuiwing  on  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

When  the  sun  ha.«»  set  in*cloud8. 

And  the  wind  sighs  through  the  shrouds. 

With  a  voice  and  with  a  tone 
Like  a  living  creature’s  moan  ! 

Look,  how  wildly  swells  the  surge 
Round  the  black  horizon’s  verge  ! 

See  the  giant  billows  rise 
From  the  ocean  to  the  skies! 

While  the  sea-bird  wheels  his  flight 
O’er  their  streaming  crests  of  white. 

List !  the  wind  is  wakening  fast ! 

.411  the  sky  is  overcast ! 

Lurid  va|K>rs,  huriying,  trail 
In  the  pathway  of  the  gale. 

As  it  strikes  with  a  shock 
That  might  rend  the  deep-set  rock  ! 

Falls  the  strained  and  shivering  mast ! 

Spars  are  scattered  by  the  blast. 

And  the  sails  are  split  asunder. 

As  a  cloud  is  rent  by  thunder — 

And  the  struggling  vessel  shakes 
As  the  w'ild  sea  o’er  her  breaks. 

Ah  !  what  sudden  light  is  this, 

Blazing  o’er  the  dark  abyss  ? 

Lo  !  the  full  moon  rears  her  form 
’Mid  the  cloud-rifts  of  the  storm. 

And  athw'art  the  troubled  air. 

Shines,  like  hope  upon  despair ! 

Every  leaping  billow  gleams 
With  the  luster  of  her  beams, 

And  lifts  high  its  fiery  plume 
Through  the  midnight’s  parting  gloom : 

While  its  scattered  flakes  of  gold 
O’er  the  sinking  deck  are  rolled. 

Father !  low  on  bended  knee. 

Humbled,  weak,  we  tun  to  thee  ! 

Spare  us,  ’mid  the  fearful  fight 
Of  the  raging  winds  to-night ! 

(iuide  us  o’er  the  threat'ning  wave  : 

Savejus !  Thou  alone  can  save  ! 

LION  HUNT. 

The  following  description  of  a  lion-hunt,  in 
South  Africa,  by  Mr.  Hardy,  presents  a  new  illus- 
tmtiun  of  American  enterprise :  Mr.  Hardy  having 
been  one  of  the  company  sent  to  Africa,  to  procure 
from  their  native  haunts,  the  wild  animals  of  that 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  in  the  United 
States. 

We  started  at  six  in  the  morning,  accompanied 
by  two  Dutch  Boors  and  four  Hottentots,  all  well 
armed,  and  each  man  on  horseback.  We  travelled 
for  about  ten  miles  through  a  wild  and  arid  district 
without  meeting  any  game,  but  shortly  after  having 
gone  that  distance,  one  of  the  Hottentots,  being  a 
little  in  advance,  informed  us  in  a  whisper  and 
with  the  most  animated  gestures,  that  tliere  was  a 
lion  aheau. 

We  immediately  prepared  for  action ;  obeying 
implicitly  the  directions  of  the  Boors ;  they  being 
experienced  hunters.  Using  great  caution,  we 
upproached  to  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of 
a  small  bush,  and  there,  partly  screened  by  it,  we 
beheld  an  immense  lion,  in  an  attitude  of  repose. 
We  immediately  dismounted  and  tied  our  horses 
together  (a  custom  generally  pursued  od  these  occa- 


sions  to  keep  them  from  ranninf ,)  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  forty  or  fifty  j-ards  nearer.  The  noble 
animal  lay  perfectly  quiet,  surveying  our  motions 
very  composedly  and  apparently  wholly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  our  hostile  intentions. 

“  Having  reached  to  within  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  him,  two  of  our  company  step. 
I»ed  to  the  front  and  fired  together,  the  rest  reserving 
the  fire  to  be  ready  in  case  of  accident.  The  lion, 
wounded  severely,  but  not  killed,  immediately 
rushed  toward  us  with  inconceivable  fury  and 
rapidity — he  covered  a  .s|)ace  of  thirty  feet,  as  we 
afterward  j)erceived,  at  one  bound.  We  suffered 
him  to  get  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  us,  and  then 
as  he  was  about  to  make  his  last  leap,  poured  uj)on 
him  the  cotents  of  all  our  pieces.  He  staggered, 
fell,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  expired. 
He  was  th^  largest  and  most  magnifient  creature  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw,  full  grown,  and  with  a  mane 
black  as  jet 'reaching  almost  to  the  ground. 

“  We  stripped  him  of  his  skin  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  homew’ard.  After  travelling  for  about  an 
hour,  on  a  rout  different  from  that  we  came,  we  fell 
in  with  a  drove  of  gnus,  or  horned  horses — there 
were  certainly  not  less  than  one  thousand  in  num¬ 
ber.  We  put  our  guns  in  order,  and  were  .soon  in 
the  midst  of  them.  They  are  the  most  beautiful 
animals,  running  at  laige  on  their  native  plains,  the 
eye  ever  beheld.  No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed 
of  their  appearance  from  what  one  sees  of  them  in 
a  domesticated  state.  We  killed  two  full  grown, 
and  caught  three  young  ones,  of  about  a  month  ohl 
each.  The  usual  method  of  hunting  them  is  by 
riding  directly  into  the  herd :  the  old  ones  take 
flight,  leaving  their  young  in  the  rear,  which  then 
fall  an  easy  prey.  After  being  captured  t«  o  or 
three  hours,  they  became  so  tame  that  they  will 
follow  the  horse  of  the  hunter.  When  the  latter 
reaches  his  domicil,  he  places  them  with  his  goats, 
and  they  speedily  become  domesticated.  We 
reached  the  house  of  one  of  these  Boors  about  sun¬ 
set,  with  our  lion’s  skin,  and  our  gnus,  much 
pleased  with  our  excursion,  and  without  having 
suffered  any  mishap.  It  is  rare  that  a  day’s  .s^wt 
of  this  kind  terminates  .so  happily.” 

CAPTURK  OF  A  BRITISH  MKRCHANTxMAN. 

AN  INCIDENT  or  THE  RETOLl'TION.imT  WAR  Or  1776. 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  Mrs.  Adams, 
under  the  date  of  “  Braintree,  Ma-ss.  April  7th, 
1776,”  in  one  of  those  very  interesting  letters  to  her 
husband,  the  late  venerable  John  Adams,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  afterward  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States : 

“  Yesterday,  was  taken  into  Cohasset,  by  three 
whale  boats  which  went  from  the  shore  on  purpose, 
a  ship  from  the  Grenadas,  ladened  with  125,000 
pounds  of  coffee,  43  barrels  of  sugar,  and  354  pun- 
che(^  of  rum — a  valuable  prize.” 

The  capture  of  this  vessel  at  an  early  period  of 
the  war,  was  thus  related  a  few  years  ago,  by  one 
of  the  survivors,  Mr.  Luther  Barnes,  of  Hingham, 
since  deaul. 

A  young  man  of  Boston,  just, then  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  being  at  the  time  spoken  of,  on  a 
gunning  excursion  to  Cohasset,  a  little  village  near 
the  sea  shore,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston, 
descried  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  a  British 
vessel  in  the  ofling,  deeply  laden,  and  armed,  but 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  merchantman. 


He  attentively  surve)’ed  her  with  a  glass,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  but  a  few  men  a.stir,  a  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  if  instant  means  were  u.sed,  she  might  be 
surprised  and  captured. 

Of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  excited  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  he  hasteneil  back  to  the  village, 
and  roused  from  their  l)eds  eight  men  whom  he 
knew,  and  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and  to  them 
communicated  the  discovery  he  had  made ;  his 
belief  that  she  could  be  taken,  and  his  pur(K)se  ; 
together  with  an  offer  to  lead  them  onto  the  attack, 
if  they  would  join  him.  The  men  thus  aroused, 
readily  agreed  to  take  a  look  at  the  craft,  and  see 
what  could  be  done,  and  then  to  determine  whether 
or  not  to  peril  their  lives  m  the  undertaking.  Pro¬ 
viding  themselves  hastily  with  such  weapons  as 
were  at  hand,  consisting  of  ducking  guns  and  fish 
spears,  they  hurried  to  the  quay ;  and,  on  coming 
within  .sight  of  the  ves.sel,  *he  was  ag<un  carefully 
surveyed  by  every  one  in  turn  with  the  glas.s.  The 
sea  was  calm,  for  at  that  hour  the  morning  breeze 
had  not  yet  sprung  up,  and  she  was  drifting  out 
with  the  ebb  tide. 

A  council  was  held,  and  after  prompt  luul  quick 
deliberation,  all  hands  agreed  to  join  in  the  adven¬ 
ture,  and  attempt  her  capture.  A  whale  boat  lying 
on  the  beach  was  shoved  through  the  surf  and 
manned,  iuiil  the  strictest  silence  lieing  enjoined, 
off  they  rowed  toward  her  ;  the  young  man  taking 
the  helm. 

On  coining  within  musket  shot  distance,  her  jtorts 
were  opened,  and  a  tier  of  four  guns  on  the  larboanl 
side  displ.Ayed ;  a  voice  at  the  same  time  hailing 
them,  “  keep  oil',  yr.u  Yankee  rebels,  or  we’ll  sink 
you!”  The  little  band,  nothing  daunted,  quickly 
laid  ujKin  their  oars,  and  bent  their  bmlies  down¬ 
ward,  as  had  been  already  concerted,  so  iliat  the 
first  broailside  might  pa.ss  over  them  ;  intending,  if 
they  escaped  destruction  from  the  fire,  to  Iniard  her 
in  the  .smoke,  liefore  time  was  given  to  ivload. 
After  waiting  in  this  breathless  and  fearful  .slate  of 
suspense  a  minute  and  no  guns  lieing  fired,  they 
again,  at  the  word  of  command,  sprung  to  their  oars, 
and  111  a  short  s^iace  of  time,  the  little  bark  was 
shot  rapidly  along-side,  and  under  her  guns.  In 
another  moment  they  hail  climbed  up  her  .sides,  their 
fish  spears  now  served  them  for  lioarding  pikes, 
and  gained  possession  of  her  deck,  little  or  no  resist¬ 
ance  being  made.  By  this  time  the  captain  was 
ascending  the  companion  ladder,  and  learning  the 
fate  of  his  vessel,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  made  land  alHiut  mid¬ 
night,  and  lielieving  from  his  proximity  to  the 
British  fleet,  (then  riding  at  anchor  in  Bix-^ton  har¬ 
bor,  almost  in  sight,)  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended,  his  usual  vigilance  had  slumbered, 
and  part  of  the  crew  on  the  watch  below  hail  not 
yet  turned  out.  The  captors  Mere  soon  joined  by 
a  reinforcement  of  men  in  two  more  boats,  and  the 
prize  was  towed  into  Coha.sset  harbor,  and  at  once 
unlailen.  She  proved  to  be  the  British  ship  Industry’, 
250  tons  burden,  from  Tobago  bound  to  Boston,  with 
acargp  of  coffee,  sugar  and  rum  for  the  British  fleet. 
It  afforded  a  very  opportune  supply  for  the  colonies, 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  the  articles  were  then 
much  needed. 

The  names  or  the  captors  were  Colonel  I.athrop, 
Seth  Stoddard,  H.  Oakes,  Luther  Barnes,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  four  others.  The  young  man  who 
projected  and  led  on  the  enterprise  was  Isaiah  Doane, 


Esq.  of  Boston ;  afterMranl  a  well  known  merchant 
of  that  city,  long  since  deceased. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

The  lau’  is  all  but  imiversal,  that  men  mIio  have 
become  great  in  a  certain  branch  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  have  evinceil  in  early  life  a  strong  prvdisposi. 
tion  to  that  particular  branch.  It  wa.-*  so  with 
Newton,  the  greate.st  a^ronomer  and  mathematician 
that  ever  lived.  When  a  mere  child,  he  hail  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  sinvs,  hammers,  and  other 
instruments,  which  he  employed  with  such  skill 
and  intelligence  that  he  was  able  to  construct  models 
of  many  kinds  of  machinery;  he  also  maiie  hour- 
glajyies  acting  by  the  descent  of  wafer,  which 
marked  the  time  M'ith  extraordinary  accuracy.  A 
new  wind  mill  of  (H'culiar  construction  having  been 
erected  m  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  he  mani¬ 
fested  a  strong  desira  to  discover  the  secret  of  its 
mechanism ;  and  he  acconiingly  went  sci  often  to 
w’atch  the  workman  employed  in  erecting  it,  that 
he  at  length  was  able  to  construct  a  moilel,  which 
also  turned  with  the  wind,  and  worked  as  well  a.s 
the  mill  itself ;  but  with  this  difl'erence,  that  he 
added  a  mouse  in  the  interior,  which  he  called  the 
miller,  because  it  directed  the  mill,  and  ate  up  the 
flour  as  a  real  miller  might  do. 

It  was  after  he  had  for  several  years  unfolded  so 
marked  a  disiM^sition  of  mind,  that  his  mother, 
having  taken  him  home  from  schtml,  wi.shed  to 
employ  him  in  the  iijfairs  of  her  farm.  More  than 
once  he  was  sent  on  market  days  to  Grantham,  to 
sell  corn  luid  other  articles  of  fann  produce ;  but, 
a.s  he  was  still  very  young,  a  confidential  servant 
was  .sent  with  him  to  teach  him  how  to  market. 
On  these  occasions,  however,  the  young  philoso¬ 
pher,  immediately  after  riding  into  town,  allowed 
his  attendant  to  perform  the  business  for  which  he 
was  sent,  while  he  himself  retired  to  the  house  of 
his  former  sch»x*lma.ster,  and  studied  till  the  hour  to 
return  arrived.  .\t  other  times  he  did  not  proceed 
so  far  as  the  town  ;  but  stopping  on  the  road,  occu¬ 
pied  himself  in  uiirking  problems,  or  modelling  in 
woinI  with  his  knife,  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge, 
fill  the  serxant’s  return.  At  length,  however,  one 
of  his  uncles  having  one  day  found  him  under  a 
I  tree  with  a  book  i.n  his  hand,  entirely  absorbed  in 
meditation,  he  took  it  from  him,  and  discovered  that 
he  M’as  waking  a  mathematicid  problem.  Struck 
with  finding  so  serious  and  decided  a  disposition  in 
so  young  a  jierson,  he  urged  Newton’s  mother  no 
longer  to  thwart  him,  but  to  send  him  once  more  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Grantham,  which  was  accqrd- 
ingly  done.  He  remained  there  till  he  M’as  eigh¬ 
teen  years  old ;  when  he  removed  to  Trinity  C’ollege, 
C’ambridge,  where  he  gave  early  indications  of  a 
superior  genius. 

It  is  said  that  the  three  grand  discoveries  which 
form  the  glory  of  his  life  were  conceived  in  his 
mind  before  the  completion  of  hi.stM’eiity-fourth  year 
— viz.  the  method  of  fluxions,  the  theory  of  univer¬ 
sal  gravitation,  and  the  deconqMisition  of  light. 

He  was  several  times  a^ked  the  means  by  which 
he  had  arriveil  at  his  great  discoveries ;  the  answers 
given  on  the.se  occasions  were  similar :  at  one  lime, 
he  replied,  I  keep  the  subject  constantly  before 
me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawiiings  open  slowly, 
little  by  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light.”  But  the 
difficulty  i.s  to  command  the  attention  to  a  particular 
subject  for  a  long  period ;  Indeed,  the  capacity  of 
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mind  could  almoM  be  defined  by  the  length  of  time 
it  can  remain  actively  engaged  upon  a  subject  that  | 
requires  profound  thought. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  surround* 
ing  friends  testified  to  him  the  ju.st  admiration  his 
discoveries  had  universally  excited,  he  said,  “  I 
know  not  what  the  world  will  think  of  my  labors, 
but  to  myself,  it  seems  that  1  have  been  but  as  a 
child  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  now  finding  some 
pebble  rather  more  polished,  and  now  some  shell 
rather  more  agreeably  variegated  tlian  another, 
while  the  immense  ocean  of  truth  extended  itself 
unexplored  liefore  me.”  And  Mo/art,  the  great 
musical  composer,  is  reported  to  have  said,  a  few 
hours  liefore  his  death,  **  Now  I  begin  to  see  what 
might  be  done  in  music.”  Had  these  men  visions 
of  the  advancement  the  human  mind  is  destined  to 
make  in  art  and  science,  or  were  they  but  the  phan¬ 
toms  of  overwrought  and  troubled  brains.’ 

“Newton,”  says  Fontenelle,  “did  not  suffer 
much,  except  in  tlie  last  twenty  days  of  his  life:  it 
was  truly  judged  from  the  symptoms,  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  that  he  could  not 
recover.  In  paroxysms  of  pain  he  uttered  not  a 
moan,  nor  gave  any  signs  of  impatience ;  and  as 
soon  H.S  he  had  a  moment  of  relief,  he  smiled  and 
s|N>ke  with  his  usual  gaiety.  Hitlierto  he  had 
always  employed  some  hours  every  day  in  either 
reading  or  writing.  On  Saturday  the  1 8th  of  March, 
he  read  the  {laiiers  in  the  morning,  and  conversed 
for  some  time  with  Dr.  Mead,  the  physician  who 
attended  him,  having  then  the  |ierfect  use  of  all  his 
senses  and  his  uiider-standing  ;  but  in  the  evening 
he  entirely  lost  them,  without  again  recovering,  as 
if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  not  destined  to 
linger  by  degret^s,  but  at  once  to  vani.'ih.  lie  died 
at  the  advanced  age  eighty-four.  His  corpse 
lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was 
thence  conveyed  to  We.stminster  Abbey.  The 
funeral  ceremony  was  numerously  attended.  The 
pall  was  supported  by  six  jieers ;  and  every  honor 
was  paid  to  his  remains.” 

The  family  of  Newton,  justly  sensible  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  derived  from  their  connection  with  so  great 
a  genius,  eitxted,  at  considerable  expense,  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory,  in  the  south  aisle  oi  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  on  which  he  is  representetl  in  a 
recumbent  {losture,  his  right  arm  leaning  on  four 
folios, entitled — IhvinHy,  Chronology,  Optics,  and 
Fhil.  Prtn.  Math,  and  jiointed  to  a  scroll  sup|M)rted 
by  two  cherubs.  Immediately  alnive  him,  project¬ 
ing  from  behind  a  pyramid  of  black  marble,  is  a 
large  globe,  on  which  is  delineated  the  course  of  the 
comet  in  1 680,  with  the  signs,  constellations,  and 
planets.  On  tlie  globe  sits  the  figure  of  Astronomy, 
in  a  contemplative  attitude,  with  her  Ixxik  closed. 
Underneath  the  figure  of  Newton  is  a  curious  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  various  labors  in  which  the 
great  philosojiher  chiefly  employed  his  time ;  such 
as  discovering  the  cause  of  gravitation,  .settling  the 
principles  of  light  and  colors,  and  reducing  the 
coinage  to  a  determinate  standard.  The  device  of 
weighing  the  sun  by  the  steelyaid  has-been  thought 
at  once  liold  and  striking,  luid*  iiuK'ed,  the  whole 
monument  does  honor  to  the  sculptor. 

Kvds,  in  the  journey  of  life,  arc  like  hills  which 
alarm  travellers  upon  their  road  ;  they  both  appear 
great  at  a  distance,  but  when  we  approach  them, 
we  find  they  aa*  far  less  insurmountable  Uian  we 
had  conceived. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SCHOLARS  OF  THE 
VILLAGE  SCHOOL  OF  - . 

BV  WILLIAM  WOBOtWOBTH. 

I  COME,  ye  little  noi.sy  Crew, 

Not  long  your  pastime  to  prevent ; 

I  heard  the  blessing  which  to  you 
Our  common  Friend  and  Fatlier  sent. 

I  kissed  his  cheek  before  he  died ; 

And  when  his  breath  was  fled, 

I  raised,  while  kneeling  by  his  side. 

His  hand — it  dro|>(»ed  like  lead : 

Your  hands,  dear  Liltle-ones,  do  all 
That  can  be  dune,  will  never  fall 
Like  his  till  they  ars  dead. 

By  night  or  day,  blow  fool  or  fair. 

Ne’er  will  the  best  of  all  your  train 
Play  with  the  locks  of  his  white  hair, 

Ur  stand  between  his  knees  again. 

Here  did  he  sit  confined  for  hours; 

But  he  could  see  the  wooils  and  plains. 
Could  hear  the  wind  and  mark  the  showers 
Come  streaming  down  the  streaming  panes. 
Now  stretched  beneath  his  grass-green  mound 
He  ro*ts  a  prisoner  of  the  ground. 

He  loved  the  breathing  air. 

He  loved  the  sun,  but  if  it  ri.se 
Ur  set,  to  him  where  now  he  lies‘ 

Brings  not  a  moment’s  care. 

Alas!  what  idle  words;  but  take 
The  Dirge  which  for  our  Master’s  sake 
And  yours,  love  prom|>ted  me  to  maks. 

The  rhymes  so  homely  in  attire 
With  learned  ears  may  ill  agree. 

But  chanted  by  your  Orphan  Quire 
Will  make  a  touching  melody. 


Mourn,  Shepherd,  near  thy  old  grey  stone  ; 
Thou  Angler,  by  ths  silent  flood; 

And  mourn  when  thou  art  all  alone. 

Thou  Woodman,  in  a  distant  wood! 

Thou  one  blind  Sailor,  rich  in  joy 

Though  blind,  thy  tunes  in  sadness  hum; 

And  mourn,  thou  poor  half-witted  Boy! 

Bom  deaf  and  living  deaf  and  dumb. 

Thou  droejiing  sick  Man,  bless  the  Guide 
Who  check’d  or  turn’d  thy  headstrong  youth. 

As  he  before  had  sanctified 

Thy  infancy  with  heavenly  truth. 

Ye  Striplings,  light  of  heart  and  gay. 

Bold  Settlers  on  some  foreign  shore. 

Give,  when  your  thoughts  are  turn’d  this  way, 
A  sigh  to  him  whom  we  deplore. 

For  us  who  here  in  funeral  strain 
With  one  accord  our  voices  raise, 

Let  sorrow  overcharged  with  pain 
Be  lost  in  thankfulness  and  praise. 

And  when  our  hearts  shall  feel  a  sting 
From  ill  we  meet  or  good  we  miss. 

May  touches  of  his  memory  bring 
Fond  healing,  like  a  mother’s  kiss. 

bY  rHK  SIDE  OF  THE  OR.WT  SO.ME  YE.\R.S  AFTER. 

Lono  time  his  pulse  hath  ceased  to  beat ; 

But  benefits,  his  gift  we  trace — 

Expressed  in  every  eye  we  meet 

Hound  this  dear  Vale,  his  native  place. 

To  stately  Hall  and  Cottage  rude 

Flowed  from  his  life  what  still  they  hold. 

Light  pleasures  every  day  renewed. 

And  blessings  half  a  century  old. 

Oh  true  of  heart,  of  spirit  gay, 


Thy  faults,  were  not  already  gone 
From  memory,  prolong  their  stay 
For  charity’s  sweet  sake  alone. 

Such  solace  find  we  for  our  loss ; 

And  what  beyond  this  thought  we  cra\>> 
Comes  in  the  promise  Irom  the  Cross, 
iShining  u|K)n  thy  happy  grave. 

FIRST  PbTlSECUTION  OF  THECHRISTI AN.n 

The  heathen  world  made  its  first  o|)en  attack 
upon  the  early  Christians  under  the  cruel  Nero— a 
tyrant  who.se  name  became  proverbial, even  anioii^ 
the  heathen,  for  all  that  was  abominable  in  impu. 
rity  and  fearful  in  cnielty ;  to  him  belongs  the  evil 
pre-eminence  of  being  the  first  great  persecutor  oi 
the  church.  In  the  year  64,  a  great  fire  hap})ened 
at  Rome,  which  burnt  down  ten^stricts  out  of  the 
fourteen  into  which  the  city  was  divided.  Nero 
was  .strongly  suspected  of  having  cau.«ed  the  con¬ 
flagration  ;  but  he  tried  to  silence  the  rejxirt  hv 
turning  the  fury  of  the  citizens  .against  the  Christ, 
ians.  The  rapid  growth  of  Christianity  raised  agan.? 
it  many  enemies  who  were  interested  in  its  sup¬ 
pression.  It  had  gained  so  many  followers  tha- 
such  persons  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  The 
Emperor  himself  cared  little  about  their  .ancient 
superstitions,  which  they  dignified  by  the  name  of 
religion,  but  he  cared  still  less  for  the  suflerimr-;  of 
the  Christians,  if  he  could  make  the  jieople  lielievt; 
they  had  set  fire  to  Rome.  The  populace  at  all 
times  easily  e.xcited,  were  induced  to  believe  th 
accusation  and  to  demand  their  blood. 

The  Emperor’s  gardens  were  used  as  a  circu-  for 
the  CKcasion  ;  and  this  remorseless  tyrant,  disgjaih 
himself  and  human  nature,  by  taking  a  part  in  the 
games,  while  the  Christians  were  tortured  hy  new 
and  barbarous  inventions,  to  fumi.sh  amusement  tot 
the  spectators.  Humanity  shudders  to  hear  of  the>e 
innocent  victims  being  enclosed  in  the  skiib  oi 
beasts,  that  they  might  be  torn  in  pieces  hy  doe- 
or  covered  with  pitch  and  other  inflammatory  mate¬ 
rials,  that  they  might  serve  as  torches  to  disjiel  tfie 
darkness  of  the  night. 

This  persecution  was  not  confined  to  the  city  oi 
Rome :  it  spread  throughout  the  empire ;  and  a.i 
inscription  found  in  Spain,  proves  to  us  at  once  two 
imjKortant  points,  that  the  gospel  had  alre.'uly  per 
etrated  that  country,  and,  that  the  church  there  al? 
at  this  early  period,  had  her  martyrs. 

This  tremendous  persecution  lasted  nearly  four 
years,  for  in  tke  year  68,  this  remorseless  tyra: 
was  himself  summoned  by  a  dreadful  death,  before 
the  divine  tribunal.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  beini 
both  at  Rome,  were  imprisoned.  Paul  was  calW 
uj)on  to  make  a  public  defence,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  all  defence  was  useless,  he  wa 
ordered  to  be  beheaded;  that  mode  oLpunishmeni 
having  been  selected  out  of  regard  tor  his  being  a 
citizen  of  Rome.  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  iw 
the  same  day  with  his  brother  Apostle ;  but 
being  a  participator  in  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
he  was  ordered  to  be  crucified — the  common  pui 
ishment  of  criminals  of  the  lower  orders.  But  thi 
distinguished  Apostle  showed  his  humility  b) 
requesting  to  be  fastened  to  the  cross  with  his  heai 
downward, as  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  die  in  thv 
same  manner  as  his  heavenly  Master.  He  wa 
buried  on  the  hill  of  the  Vatican,  where  that  m;ur 
nificent  church  now  stands  which  bears  his  na: 
— St.  Peters,  at  Rome. 
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an  incident. 

While  travelling  between  Erie  and  Dunkirk, 
early  in  the  spring,  a  little  circumstance  occured 
worth  mentioning.  It  may  tend  to  make  some  un> 
quiet  spirit  feel  contented  with  the  lot  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  ordered  him.  It  was  a  cloudy,  cold  after¬ 
noon,  while  we  were  making  hut  slow  headway, 
that  we  overtook  a  weary  looking  mail,  (followed 
by  a  little  boy  of  some  ten  years  old,)  drawing  a  j 
small  wagon  which  contained  .some  few  articles  of 
clothing  and  provision,  and  a  little  girl  of  some  four 
or  five  years  of  age.  It  wa.s  a  novel  .sight,  and  one 
calculated  to  make  a  stage-coach  passenger  believe  j 
that  there  were  many  vvorse  situations  in  the  world 
than  his  own. 

Th^lady  passengers  were  moved  to  pity  for  the 
little  creatures,  thus  rudely  commencing  life,  and 
by  their  solicitations,  the  driver  stopped  to  question 
the  travellers.  On  inquiry,  we  were  told  that  they 
had  Uavelled,  as  we  saw  them,  from  Monroe  in 
Michigan — a  distance  of  some  three  hundred  miles 
— and  were  proceeding  to  Montreal !  No  word  of 
complaint  was  heard  from  either  of  the  family,  but 
there  was  a  quiet  look  of  melancholy  seated  ujron 
the  countenances  of  the  poor  children,  which  would 
have  moved  the  sympathy  of  a  Shylcx:k.  At  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  lalies,  the  two  children 
were  taken  into  the  stage  for  the  purjMjse  of  cairying 
them  to  the  next  town,  where  they  would  be  over¬ 
taken  by  their  father.  The  change  afforded  infinite 
pleasure  to  the  children,  and  while  thus  journeying 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  two  hap¬ 
pier  little  beings. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  children  sejKuated 
from  their  (larent ;  and  after  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour,  for  two  or  three  hours, 
we  reached  the  village  where  it  was  propos-'  l  to 
leave  the  children — not  dreaming  that  their  father 
would  be  along  be  lore  midnight.  Butlo!  he  was 
at  the  tavern  door  as  soon  as  the  stage,  having 
dragged  his  hand-cart  as  fast  as  the  stage  travelled  ! 
Such  an  exhibition  of  hardihood  and  perseverance, 
excited  the  compassion  of  the  pas.sengers,  and  he, 
also  was  taken  up,  and  his  travelling  c.arriagc  lashed 
on  to  the  back  of  the  stage  !  It  wouhl  be  impos- 
s  ble  to  describe  the  gratitude  which  the  honest 
fellow  expressed,  in  his  broken  English,  at  this 
mark  of  kindne.s.s,  nor  the  pleasure  wkich  the  pas¬ 
sengers  felt  at  having,  so  cheaply,  contributed  to  the 
temporary  comfort  of  an  interesting  family,  which 
had  parsed  through  so  many  .storms  and  hardships. 

After  reaching  Bufialo,  the  family  passed  on  their 
way  to  Montreal — the  father  drawing  his  little 
daughter  as  before — quite  as  happy,  apparently,  as 
those  provided  with  greater  comforts.  Long  ere 
this,  he  has  no  doubt  reached  his  new  home,  where 
have  succeeded  in  accumulating  all  the 
^^rcessary  comforts  of  life,  becau.se  it  would  be  im- 
pos.sible  to  keep  always  at  the- bottom  of  the  hill,  a 
man  of  so  much  internal  affection  and  j>ersever- 
ance. — [Rt>chester  Democrat, 

SAND  STORMS  OF^HE  DESERT. 

The  great  Sahara  Region  of  Africa  is  a  vast 
desert  of  sand,  which  is  coinj)Osed  of  jiarticlcs  of 
white  and  gray  quartz,  very  small,  and  seldom 
attaining  so  large  a  size  as  to  form  gravel  or  pebbles. 
It  is  by  far  the  dreariest  region  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  globe,  and  the  wind  frequently  raises  this 
»and  in  clouds  so  dense  as  to  overpower  a  whole 


company  of  travellers.  “  The  sand  storm  we  had 
ilie  misfortune  to  encounter,”  says  Denham,  “  in 
crossing  the  desert,  gave  us  a  pretty  correct  idea  of 
its  dreadful  effects.  ‘  The  wind  raised  the  fine  sand 
with  which  the  desert  is  covered,  so  as  to  fill  the 
atmosphere,  and  render  the  immense  space  before 
us  impenetrable  for  a  few  yartls.  The  sun  and 
clouds  were  entirely  obscured,  and  a  suffocating 
and  oppressive  weight  accompanied  the  flakes  and 
masses  of  sand,  which  I  had  almost  said  we  had  to 
))enetrate  at  every  step.  At  times  we  almost  entirely 
lost  sight  of  the  camels  though  only  a  few  yards 
before  us.  The  horses  hung  their  tongues  out  of 
their  mouths,  and  refused  to  face  the  clouds  of  sand. 
A  |)arching  thirst  oppressed  us,  which  nothing 
alleviated.”  When  whirlwinds  visit  this  immense 
desert,  the  sand  is  raised  into  pillars,  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  has  been  left  us  by  the  traveller, 
Bruce.  “  At  one  o’clock,”  says  he,  “  we  alighteii 
among  some  acacia  trees  at  VV’adyel  I lallioub,  hav¬ 
ing  gone  twenty-one  miles.  We  were  here  at  once 
surprised  and  terrified  by  a  sight  surely  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  In  the  vast  expanse  of 
desert  from  west  to  northwest  of  us,  we  saw  a 
number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  sand  at  diflerent 
distances,  at  times  moving  with  great  velocity,  at 
others  stalking  on  with  majestic  slowness.  At 
intervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very 
few  minutes  to  overwhelm  us,  and  small  ipiantities 
of  sand  did  actually  more  than  once  meet  us;  again 
they  would  retreat  so  as  to  be  ahnost  out  of  sight, 
their  tops  reaching  the  very  clouds;  then  the  tops 
often  separated  from  the  btxlies,  ;uid  these  once 
disjoined,  dis{)ersed  in  air,  and  did  not  meet  more ; 
sometimes  they  w’ere  broken  in  the  middle  .as  if  they 
were  .struck  with  a  large  cannon-shot.  At  niMin 
they  l»egan  to  advance  with  considerable  swiftness 
u|K)n  us,  the  wind  lieing  very  strong  at  north. 
Eleven  ranged  along  side  us,  alioul  the  di.stance  of 
three  miles ;  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  larger 
apjieared  to  me  at  tlmt  di.stance  as  if  it  would  mea¬ 
sure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from  us  with  a  wind 
.southeast,  leaving  an  impression  on  my  mind  to 
which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  surely  one 
ingredient  was  fear,  with  a  tonsidenible  deal  of 
wonder  and  astonishment.  It  was  in  v.ain  to  think 
of  flying;  the  swiftest  horses  would  be  of  no  u.se 
to  carry  u.s  out  of  this  danger,  and  the  full  convic¬ 
tion  of  this  riveted  me  to  the  sjHit.”  Adan.son,  in 
crossing  the  river  (iambia  from  the  (Jreat  Desert, 
observed  one  of  the.se  pillars  of  sand  cro.ssing  the 
river.  “  It  jiassed  within  eighteen  or  twenty  fathoms 
of  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  .seemeil  to  measure  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  about  two 
■  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  Its  heat  was 
sensibly  felt  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  it  left  a  strong  sulphurous  smell  l)ehind  it.” 

T  H  E  S  II  A  R  K. 

The  capture  of  one  of  these  voracious  animals 
frequently  beguiles  a  tedious  hour  during  a  Umg 
voyage.  It.s  struggles,  when  brought  on  »leck,  are 
very  great,  b\it  a  few  severe  blows  on  the  nose  soon 
disables  it  from  further  exertions.  When  seizing 
any  object,  the  animal  turns  on  the  side,  not,  is 
generally  supposed,  on  the.  back.  The  .shark, 
judging  from  a  European  palate,  is  not  good  eating; 
the  fins  and  tail  are  very  glutinous,  and  are  the  (>or- 
tions  most  reli.shed  by  the  seamen,  and  when  dried, 
they  form  an  article  of  commerce  to  China,  where 


they  are  »ised  in  .souj>s,  and  consideretl  as  an  e.xcel- 
lent  apphrodisiac.  1  have  .-^en  several  sharks  and 
bonetos  about  the  ship  at  the  same  tinte,  but  I  never 
saw  the  former  attempt  to  mole.st  the  latter.  The 
shark  is  eaten  eagerly  by  the  natives  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  islands,  and  I  have  often  .seen  ^<>10  feasting 
on  it  in  a  raw  state,  when  they  gorge  them.sc'lves  to 
occasional  vomiting.  It  is  not  an  unlrequent 
source  of  illness  among  those*  isl.mders,  .and  they 
suffer  so  much  in  con.sequence,  as  to  leal  them  to 
supi>ose  that  their  di.ssolution  i.s  nigh,  but  they  can¬ 
not  be  {lersuaded  that  the  eating  of  raw  fish  is  the 
cause.  An  emetic  soon  removes  the  symptoms  by 
removing  the  cause,  iuid  the  sufl'erer  consider.s  the 
cure  as  almost  miniculous.  Attending  the  shark  is 
seen  that  beautiful  little  fish,  the  gasterosteas  dcKtor, 
or  pilot-fish,  who,  first  appruiching  the  bate,  retunis 
as  if  to  give  notice  ;  when,  immediately  after,  the 
shark  approaches  .and  seizes  it.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  this  eleg.int  little  fish  is  set'n  in 
attendance  only  ujrhi  the  shark.  After  the  shark 
is  hooked,  the  pilot-fish  still  swims  almut,  and  for 
sometime  after  he  has  been  hauled  on  deck  ;  they 
then  swim  very  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
.at  that  time  I  have  seen  them  taken  by  a  basket 
from  the  chains  of  the  ship.  When  the  shark  has 
been  hooked,  and  afterwards  escajies,  he  generaliy 
returns  and  renews  the  att.ack  with  increased  fero¬ 
city,  irriUited,  j»t*rhaps,  by  the  w’ouml  he  has 
receieved. 

WILD-ORANGE  GROVF^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  gliuldening  to  the  traveller, 
when  {)a.s.sing  through  the  uninhabited  wixmIs  of 
F^ust  Florida,  than  the  wild-orange  groves  which  he 
sometimes  meets  with.  As  I  apprtxtched  them,  the 
rich  jierfume  of  the  blos.soms,  the  golden  hue  of  the 
fruits,  that  hung  on  every  twig,  and  lay  scattered 
on  the  ground,  and  the  deep  green  of  the  glossy 
leaves,  never  failed  to  produce  the  most  pleasing 
eflect  on  my  mind.  Not  a  branch  has  suffered  from 
the  pruning  knife,  and  the  graceful  form  of  the 
trees  retains  the  elegance  it  received  from  nature. 
Raising  their  tops  into  the  open  air,  they  allow  the 
up|)ermast  blos.soms  and  fruit.s  to  receive  the  unbro¬ 
ken  rays  of  the  .sun,  which  one  might  fie  tempted  to 
think  are  conveyed  from  flower  to  flower,  and  from 
fruit  to  fruit,  so  rich  and  balmy  are  all.  The  pulp 
of  these  fruits  quenches  your  thirst  at  once,  and  the 
very  air  you  breathe  in  such  a  place  refreshens  and 
reinvigorates  you.  1  have  passed  through  groves 
of  these  orange  trees  full  a  mile  in  extent..  Their 
occurrence  is  a  sure  indication  of  good  land,  which 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  that  country  is  rather 
searce.  The  Seminole  Indians  and  pinirer  squatters 
feed  their  horses  on  oranges,  which  the.se  .animals 
seem  to  e.at  with  much  relish.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  w'ild-oninge  grove  is  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  planters,  who  have  the  fruite  collected 
and  squeezed  in  a  horse-mill.  The  juice  ia  barrel¬ 
led  and  sent  to  different  markets,  being  in  request 
as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  drink.s.  The  straight 
young  shoots  are  cut  and  shipjied  in  bundles,  to  be 
used  as  walking  sticks. 

Maternai-  Tenderness. — Some  mothers  are 
exceedingly  kind.  Here’s  one,  for  instance ;  "  Sam, 
you  little  imp !”  said  a  tender-hearted  mother  to  her 
little  son,  “  what  on  earth  did  you  throw  the  kitten 
into  the  well  for  ?”  ”  O,  coz  I  crazy.”  “  Come  to 
your  ma,  you  little  cherub.” 
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Maxims  ok  Bishop  Middleton. — Persevere 
against  (liscoura^ment.  Keep  your  temper.  Em. 
ploy  leisure  in  study,  and  always  have  some  work 
in  hand.  Be  punctual  and  methodical  in  business, 
and  never  procra-stinate.  Never  be  in  a  hunv. 
Preserve  self-i)Ossession,  and  do  not  be  talkeii  out 
of  a  conviction.  Rise  early,  and  be  an  econonusi 
of  time.  Maintain  dignity,  without  the  ap|)earaucf 
of  pride :  manner  is  something  with  everylnxly, 
and  everything  w'ith  some.  Be  guarded  in  diseourx' 
-  -attentive  and  slow  to  speak.  Never  acquiesce 
in  immoral  or  pernicious  opinions.  Be  not  forwiml 
to  assign  reasons  to  those  who  hiave  no  right  to 
a.sk.  Rjither  set  than  follow  examples.  Practice 
strict  temperance;  and  in  all  your  transiictions 
rcmemftcr  the  final  account. 


PfNCTUALiTY. — A  Committee  of  eight  gentlemen 
had  ap|K)inted  to  meet  at  twelve  o’clock.  Seven  oi 
them  were  punctual :  but  the  eighth  came  bu.stlinir 
in  with  apologies  for  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
liehind  the  time.  “  The  time,”  said  he,  “  pas.'s-ii 
away  without  my  being  aware  of  it.  I  hail  no  idea 
of  it.s  being  so  late,’’  &c.  A  (iuaker  present  said, 
“  Friend,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  admit  thy 
a|)ology'.  It  were  matter  of  regret  that  thou  shouldst 
have  wa.sted  thine  own  quarter  of  an  hour;  but 
there  are  seven  liesides  thyself,  whose  time  thoti 
hast  also  consumed,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  two 
hours,  and  one  eighth  of  it  only  was  thine  oxen 
property."  _ 


Wiih  their  thick  golden  hair! 

For  I  know  ’mid  countless  treasures, 
(Jleaned  from  the  east  and  west. 
These  living,  loving  human  things. 
Are  still  the  rich  man's  best ! 


nr  HOWITT. 

What  are  they  ?  (told  and  silver. 

Or  what  such  ores  can  buy  ? 

The  pride  of  silkei).luxnry — 

Rich  robes  of  Tyrian  dye  t 
Ouests  that  come  thronging  in 
With  lordly  pomp  and  stale  ? 

Or  thanklcKs  liveried  serving  men 
To  stand  about  the  gate 

Or  are  they  daintiest  meats 
Si’iit  up  in  silver  line  ? 
t  tr  golden  eliast-rl  e-ii|is  o'er-hrimiiicd 
With  rich  Kalemian  wine  .’ 

( >r  |>arrhments  setting  forth 
Rroad  lauds  our  fathers  held  ? 
Parks  for  our  deer,  (Kinds  for  our  lish 
And  woods  that  may  be  felled 


Rut  my  heart  o’erfloweth  to  mine  eyes, 
And  a  prayer  is  on  my  tongue. 
When  I  see  the  |>oor  man’s  children — 
The  toiling  though  the  young — 
(iathering,  with  sun-burnt  haiid.<. 

The  dusty  way-side  tiowers  ! 

.Mas!  that  pastime  .symboleth 
Life's  after,  darker  hours. 

.My  heart  o’erflowefh  to  mine  eyes, 
When  I  see  the  poor  man  stand, 
.After  his  daily  work  is  done, 

With  I'hildren  by  the  hand  ; 

And  this  he  kiss*-ih  tenderly. 

And  that  sweet  name  doth  call — 
For  I  know  he  has  no  treasure 
Like  tliosi*  dear  children  small. 


CO.VTKNTS  OK  THIS  M’MBKIt. 


The  StniMil  Hyena,  with  an  engraving;  Perils  of  Paul  Perci 
val,  rnnclu<le<l ;  Tin-  Old  .Man  and  llie  Young  Man ;  Kingular 
Facts;  T.iles  of  Shipwreck,  No.  2— Lom  of  the  Kent  Gast-India- 
man;  Hunting  .Monkeys;  The  I ’se  of  Adversity  ;  Letters  in  the 
Alphatiet ;  Contest  hetween  a  Boy  and  an  Kagle,  with  a  splrinlul 
illustration;  Surprising  Effset  of  Camphor  on  X’egetahles;  The 
Jarkall,  witli  a  plate;  The  Dandelion;  MaMerman  Ready— His¬ 
tory  of  Old  Ready,  by  Captain  Marryat;  Lament;  Letters  from 
Si-ter  Jane,  Na  1 ;  Power  of  Voice  over  Children ;  The  Night 
Storm  at  Sea,  by  Epes  .Sargent ;  The  Lion  Hunt ;  (Capture  of  a 
Kritisli  Merchantman,  an  Incident  in  the  Revolution;  Biography 
of  Sir  I.»aac  Newton ;  .Addres-i  to  the  Pupils  of  the  V’illage  SchfN-l 

of - ,  by  William  Wordsworth ;  First  Peix-cution  of  Christioiis- 

.An  Incident ;  Sand  Storms  of  the  Desert ;  The  Shark  ;  Wild-Or¬ 
ange  Groves;  Maternal  Tenderness;  Household  Treasures,  with 
an  engraving;  Discoverkts  since  1776;  The  Gardener's  Priviletrc; 
Maxims  of  Bishop  Middleton;  Panctnality. 


No,  no,  they  urc  not  tlicm- !  or  cls»e 
(.iud  help  the  |K>or  mun’M  need  ! 

Then,  nitting  miti  hi.s  little  ones, 

.lie  wutild  be  jioor  indeed  ! 

They  are  not  these  !  otir  household  weiilth 
Relongs  not  to  degree  ; 

It  is  the  love  within  onr  souls — 

The  chihlren  at  onr  knee. 

My  iieart  Is  tilled  with  gladness 
When  1  iM'hold  how  fair. 

How  bright  are  rieh  men’s  children. 


Oh,  ehildren  young  !  1  hleas  ye  ; 

Ve  keep  such  love  alive  ! 

And  the  hotne  can  ne'er  be  de.-solate 
Where  love  has  room  to  thrive  ; 
Oh,  |)reeious  household  treasures! 

Life’s  sweete.st,  holiest  claim — 
The  Savior  blest  ye  while  on  carth- 
I  bless  you  in  His  natne  ! 


ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 


I)l;i('OVKRIES  SINCE  ITt’.tJ. 

The  oltf  .steam-ennine  improved,  17<>9.  Aticient 
religion  in  Itidia,  1774.  Patent  bird-shot,  177.^. 
Spinninifbysteam,  I78‘2.  Air-lialltxni.s;  llenseheirs 
telescojie  and  fonr  new  planets ;  to  unstop  the  lach- 
ryinjil  duct;  recovering  drowned  persons;  su.s- 
|ienders;  umbrellxs  and  rut  nails,  17H2.  Hydrau¬ 
lic  pre.ss  and  telegraphs,  17!»  1.  The  back  o|H*ratioti 
for  the  Mono,  IK(K).  Percu.s.sion  i>owder;  Galvan¬ 
ism;  the  names  in  chymistry,  1803.  The  Aixand 
lamp;  Itorinjf  for  water,  ctxil,  &c.  1801.  Rotmin 
cement ;  pis  light,  1 808.  Supir  cultivated  in  Dmls- 
lana,  1809.  The  Nautical  Altnamick ;  navigation 
by  steam,  1813,  Printini?  by  steam- jK>wer ;  stereo¬ 
type  plates;  the  circuhir  s;iw;  supir  from  the  root 
of  Ireet ;  anthnicite  cojil ;  lithographic  impressions, 
1810.  Musical  boxes,  1817.  S;ifety-lamp8;  chain- 
cables,  1820.  (’hronometors  perfected;  ]K)wer- 
looms  for  cloths,  stockings,  &r. ;  tread-mills  for 
prisons ;  the  stomach-pump;  railways;  lead  .and 
coal  mines  in  the  rnited  States;  craniolopx',  1828. 
sieam-pins and  carria^s,  1 832.  (Jum-elastic  shoes 
and  boots,  1833.  Dapierotyjie  ])ortraits,  1838. 


The  Gardener’s  Pkivileoes. — The  question 
was  once  asked  by  a  very  Ireantifnl  woman,  Why 
is  a  pirdener  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  the 
world.’  The  reply  given  was  as  follows:  Because^ 
no  man  has  more  business  on  earth,  and  he  always 
chooses  gfxxl  grounds  for  what  he  does.  He  corn- 
mands  his  thyme,  he  is  master  of  the  mint,  and  he 
lingers  j)enny-royal :  he  raises  his  celery  every 
year,  and  it  is  a  batl  year  indeed  that  does  not  bring 
him  in  a  plum.  He  meets  vvith  more  bough.s  than 
a  Minister  of  State,  he  makes  more  beds  than  the 
King  of  France,  and  ha.s  in  them  more  genuine 
n>ses  and  lilies  than  are  to  Ite  found  at  any  country 
wake.  He  makes  raking  his  business  more  than 
his  diversion,  hut  it  is  an  advantage  to  his  health 
and  fortune  which  few  others  tind  it.  His  xvife, 
moreover,  has  enough  of  heart's-ease,  and  never 
wishes  for  weeds.  Disonlers  fatal  to  others  never 
hurt  him ;  he  walks  and  bustles,  and  thrives  most  in 
a  consumption  ;  he  can  boast  of  more  bleeding  hearts 
than  you  can,  and  has  more  laurels  than  the  Duke 
of  Wellinpon ;  but  the  greatest  envy  of  his  com¬ 
panions  is,  that  he  cun  have  yew  when  he  pleases. 
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